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Metropolitan Bridge-Communications. 


BSHEN Mr. Laurie gave 

@ notice that he would 
bring before the House 
€ of Commons “ the sub- 
ject of the toll-paying 
4 bridges in and near the 

metropolis, which so 
interfere with the public 
traffic, and occasion 
great inconvenience by 
the dead-locks in the 
streets,” we were led to 
hope that the whole 
question of the routes 
across the Thames was 
about to receive that 
attention which it calls 
for in the general sub- 
ject of metropolitan 
‘communications. How- 
ever, the only reference 
to the question that appears from 
the newspaper reports, is that 
comprised in the conversation in 
the House, last week, when Mr. 
Alcock was desirous to refer the 
subject to the commission now 








HG <= sitting on the question of metro- 
Se clitan tolls, and when Mr. 
Walpole procured the postponement of the 


question on the ground that the Commission 
had already sufficient on their hands, and that 
any additional labour would prevent the ap- 
pearance of a report on the particular subject 
consigned to them, in the present session. As 
we have long had the question of Thames 
bridges under consideration, and ‘have already 
interfered as we believe with good effect, we 
may be allowed to say that these proceedings 
in Parliament do not convey to us that there 
isthe proper impression of the magnitude of 
the interests which are at stake. The removal 
of tolls at present remaining within what have 
become thickly-populated parts of the metro- 
polis, is certainly an object of very great im- 
portance ; but, even it sinks in importance 
when compared with needed increase in the 
number of the routes themselves, and espe- 
cially those in the heart of London, a subject 
which has been considered chiefly in its mer- 
cantile aspects, but has relations of a different 
character,—that is to"say, those intimately con- 
nected with the social and sanitary condition of 
the peoplein London generally, and of all classes. 
It has been remarked that there is not that 
knowledge of one another by different classes, 
which alone can lead to proper sympathy and 
mutual good offices. When cases are recorded 
in the newspapers, the current of charity 
flows in ample stream; but, for all that, 
families may die of want or of typhus, in 
the metropolis, within stone’s-throw of any 
mansion of the west-end—in habitations, once 
mews, built without the appliances now thought 
essential for the health of horses ; and misery 
and crime may exist in quarters of the town 
unknown to the remaining portion. It should, 
therefore, be one object in metropolitan im- 
provements, to equalize as nearly as may be, the 
condition of the several parts of London,—so 
that every good influence could radiate un- 
checked, and that facts as to any vice and 
crime existing amongst any class of the people 
should be incapable of remaining concealed 
from the other classes, as well as to find space 
for the habitations éf those whose employment 
lies in the centre of London—if not in that quar- 
ter itself, with the best provision of route to it. 
an article, in our eee for 1856, towards 

the close of that year, when we were advocatin 
be ser bridge = the works of the new West- 
inster bridge, then in abeyance, and when we 
slightly adverted to some of the arguments 
Which we shall again allude to, we urged that 
not merely should existing routes be preserved, 
and that every thing in the shape of a tax was 


‘is of this character ; and itis impossible.to — 


gthe working-c 


rejudicial to the social and sanitary welfare of 
pee but that an increase in the nwmber of 
toll-free bridges, and a considerable increase, 
was required for the various objects, as well as 
to place the transfluvial communications of this 
metropolis on a par with those of Dublin and 
the mch capital. We showed that the 
schemes of a low-level bridge for carriage traffic 
from Charing-cross or Whitehall, and of one at 
the Horseferry, or elsewhere south of the 
Houses of Parliament, deserved to be pursued, 
and not as antagonistic propositions to a pre- 
sent route, but as each of them needed, with 
the Westminster bridge, for the wants and the 
amelioration of London. We should have been 
equally prepared to advocate the construction 
of the bridge proposed from the locality of St. 
Paul’s churchyard, and that of other bridges. 
Our view of the question was very generally 
followed in the plans for the improvement of 
the quarter adjacent to the Government offices, 
in the competition of 1857, subsequent to which 
it was decided that the works at Westminster- 
bridge should be resumed. 

The argument for number of bridges, and 
removal of restrictions upon communication 
between different parts of a town, could hardly 
be stronger in any case than in that of London. 
There exists in the very centre of the metro- 
politan .area, a district of considerable extent 
which is now occupied by property and houses. 
of an inferior class, and which not merely is 
unutilized in comparison with the use which 
might be made of it, but has ‘become by the 
circumstances of its unimproved position, a lair 
for the vicious and the dangerous classes. It is 
the constant tendency of portions of towns 
situated similarly, with inconveniences of ac- 
cess, or a little out of observation, to become 
populated in the like manner. The examples 
are numerous. In London, the area gene-, 
rally on the Lambeth side, lying between the. 
bend of the river and the New-cut, with the 
whole line of the Waterloo-road to the Obelisk, 


that way without noticing the inferiority of the 
district, as compared with most of the districts: 
on the Middlesex side. The Blackfriars-road, 
and the Westminster-bridge-road, on the same 
side of the river, are even worse supplied 
than the Waterloo-road by number of bridges ; 
but, because there is no toll for those particular 
quarters, the property with the industrial 
character is greatly in advance of that of 
the Waterloo-road—though to be improved by 
further facilities of communication. Houses— 
those of the larger class—let to tenants of the 
worst character ; trades of an equivocal kind, 
and shops dealing in articles of an inferior sort ; 
property in every stage of dilapidation ; and 
dirtiness of.the dwellings and their inhabitants, 
are apparent in the Waterloo-road, to every one 
passing by day, and are in intimate relation with 
the vice which pours into the Strand, and the 
crime, of whatever sort, committed throughout 
London by night. Just for the same reasons 
that there are the Transteveri at Rome, and 
the differences spoken of in our former article, 
in some cases, between people dwelling on 
opposite sides of a river ; that there are lairs 


and that Battersea-fields formerly, and the dry 
arches of new streets in Pimlico and Clerken- 
well have given trouble to the police; so, on a 
larger scale, there are such localities as those; 
across the Thames, produced simply because: 
disadvantages of their position, as regards the 
industrial part of the community, haye never 
been removed. As a measure of police, then, 
we advocate the removal of all restrictions of 
tolls, and a considerable addition to the num- 
ber of London bridges. The new routes across 
the river would be so many lanterns turned on 
to the darker parts of London. Not merely 
would the value of property be raised, but we 
believe that, co-existently with that result, 
buildings of a larger class might be erected 
with ne appropriated as dwellings for. 

ses, as well as that the facili- 
ties for suburban residence, reached by rail- 
way or by road, would be increased. Thus: 


which have accrued from the formation of cer- 





of crime in districts in the East of London ;; 


the improved communications across the river,’ 
would: have results very different from those. 


with an object of police similar to that adverted 
to as an argument in the present case. Those 
street-improvements brought light into rooke- 
ries ; but, making no provision for the inha- 
bitants who were ejected, only increased the 
misery in other quarters; and so in some 
— did evil rather than good. 

e conclusion at which we arrive is, that 
if vast improvements, and ultimately ample 
street communications, are required throughout. 
Westminster and the City, and every part of 
the metropolis where the po ion, is greats 
or the demands of locomotion and are 
now felt to be pressing, double the proportion 
of improvementand communication is required 
in the case of the routes across the river, to 
negative the disad of the natural 
obstacle, and to effect those objects, mercan- 
tile, social, and cosmopolitan, itary, and: 
moral, shown to be quite within the sphere of 
influence of such improvements. As to tolls, 
those at Kennington or Clapton, or any part of 
the outskirts of London, though obstructions 
themselves, of the character we have spoken 
of, to. better condition of the people, affect 
districts, rather than, as do the on the 
bridges, London at its centre and heart. How- 
ever slight the tax to one who passes the bridge 
only oecasionally, the toll is just so much of a 
tax to the industrious artizan with a family (the 
very man who isat the same time:an economist, 
and. supporter of order and morals), that he 
will necessarily :prefer to avoid such tax ; and 
thus the district is resigned to those who are 
less industrious or economical—the “classes 


-dangereuses,” to-whom, as we said before, “there 


is no particular commercial or financial a 
ment‘for the saving of time ;” and who therefore 
may walk round by Westminster, or Black- 
friars, “ or who will afford the time for the sake 
of.a little freedom from observation.” 

As regards other portions of the metropolis, 
our present remarks would in some degree apply 
to the case of London ne Southw bridges, 
—as ordinary arguments obviously wo 
restriction, practically, of the traffic to one 
of these bridges, with all regulation of the 
vehicles so .as‘to diminish the inconvenience on 
London-bridge, tends to retard improvements 
of many kinds for the borough ; and the mode. 
.of serving the objects, is not by adding ‘to the 
width of London-bridge, wien whee Ese 
but ‘through ‘the purchase of Southwark-bridge,. 
the improvement of the approaches to it, an 
through the construction of the new bridge be- 
‘tween that site and Blackfriars. The expense- 
estimated by Mr. Bunning (25,000/,), for the 
widening of London-bridge, is no very ineon- 
siderable portion of what would be the expense 
of a new bridge, now that the system of constructt. 
ing foundations has been.so much improved. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
SCOTLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 

Ar a meeting of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, held the 21st of February, Mr. Francis 
T. Dollman read a paper on the above subject. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Dollman 
proceeded to state what he termed “An English- 
man’s Impressions, from an English Point of View,” 
of the leading features of contrast between the 
ancient domestic architecture of Scotland and 
that of England, as regards, first, general cha- 
racter of the edifices ; secondly, the material em- 
ployed in their construction ; thirdly, the dates of 
the architectural remains, and the peculiarities of 
detail. The reader briefly enumerated the prin- 
cipal buildings which he had visited in Scotland, 
and then, with reference to the first division of 
the subject, namely, the general character of the 
edifices, proceeded to remark on what he con- 
sidered cannot fail to strike every one who has had 
the opportunity of examining both types, namely, 
the far greater massiveness and solidity of the 
Scottish examples, the real dignity, aided by ex- 
ceedingly simple means, of the general grouping, 
the bold, expressive outline which almost univer- 
sally presents itself, and its adaptation to the 
local requirements of climate, as some of the chief 
characteristics of the buildings. He alluded ‘to 
the crow-stepped gables, the outside turret stair- 
cases, the chimney shafts, the dormer windows, 
the all but universal avoidance of valleys in the 
roofs, and the peculiarity of the adoption of oriel 
windows in ecclesiastical buildings no less than in 





tain lines of street which were proposed partly. 


those of domestic character. Mr. Doliman also 
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contrasted the purposes to which the bui 
themselves were devoted, stating, that while 
England so many structures devoted to chari- 
table purposes existed, namely, hospitals, alms- 
houses, &c.,—in Scotland, on the contrary, these 
buildings were scarcely to be met with (Trinity 
College Hospital, Edinburgh, lately pulled down, 
and Heriot’s Hospital, being striking exceptions), 
the buildings generally being of a military or 
baronial character. 

2nd. Contrast in Material.—Stone, in Scot- 
land, is the material most generally obtainable, 
while in England, brick, flint, and timber, are 
no less generally used than stone: brick, and 
flint especially, are of rare occurrence in Scot- 
land. There is, however, a marked contrast be- 
tween the timber houses of Scotland and those of 
England, namely, that while in the former the 
stone wall will generally be found behind the, 
timber framing, which projects a few feet, and 
forms a species of casing to the wall within ; in 








and explain every work, so that all his books are 
style; and the mouldings, less intricate and com- | fall of interleaved annotations and illustrations, 
plex than in England, are generally bolder in exe- | and all to the purpose. 


hered to the convex treatment throughout the 


cution, fewer in number, and simpler in treatment, After his apprenticeship he served other two 
and consist principally of bowtells, or alternate | years with Mr. G. Smith, of Mercers’ Hall, and 
rolls and fillets and hollows. then undertook (in 1816) a walking tour of Eng- 
In ornamental details the ball-flower is scarcely | land, with his knapsack on his shoulders, for the 
to be met with in Scotland,—a kind of approach purpose of studying his profession, by examining, 
to it, however, being observable in some of the | drawing, anu measuring the architectural edifices 
hollows of thearch mouldingsin Holyrood Chapel,— | with which our own country abounds, and visited 
the ornaments more sparing than in England, and | the greater part of the counties, east, north, mid- 
sometimes rather coarse in execution, the material, | land, and west ; he studied and drew every build- 
more especially in the north of Scotland, being un- | ing of note that lies in a wide course, embracing, 
favourable to minute decoration of this kind. ns rl nearly the whole kingdom.* In th 
As inferior to English examples are to be noticed, | journey I accompanied him. 
first, the buttresses, which are generally heavyand| yp 1817, 1818, and 1819, he undertook a tour, 


inelegant, the sets-off or water tables being really 
all of one height and projection, and that very 
inconsiderable as contrasted with the exceedingly 
elegant and graceful forms so often to be met with 
in England. Secondly, the niches, in which there 


England, the timber framing with its interstitial areoften a squareness and heaviness in the canopies, 
plaster is, as it were, constructional, and forms | altogether differing from the lightness and ele- 
the sole enclosure of the front of the buildings, | gance of English examples. Thirdly, the adoption 
e.g. the houses in Coventry, Chester, Shrews- of a species of sham groining, occasionally = 
bury, &e. met with where the ceiling consists merely of a 
8rd. The Dates of the Architectural Remains.— continuous barrel vault with ribs laid aimlessly on, 
In England many buildings exist of as early a imitative of groining. 
period as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,| The reader also referred to the fragments of the 
e.g. the Bishop’s Palace st Wells, Somerset; the ancient castle chapel of Edinburgh (not Queen 
deaneries of Ely and Winchester ; Sutton Court- | Margaret’s chapel, which was a distinct and iso- 
ney and Chainey, Berks ; and the existing remains lated building), recently discovered among the 
of ex fifteenth and pear me eg wo are | ae of ee of the rage ses 
everywhere numerous. In Scotland, however, | of tracery, string courses, with ornamental carving, 
few if any remains exist anterior to the fifteenth and a benatura or stoup, all of which were clearly 
century, the very earliest of the timber houses in of ecclesiastical character, of the end of the four- 
Edinburgh not dating earlier than 1479. There teenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
are two characteristics in Scottish architecture | establishing beyond doubt the former existence of 
Ren pry ew the — — = sh oe o prea a the way 
absence of the Perpendicular; and secondly, the | ture advan y Maitland the historian, as e 
equally general adherence to French peculiarities, | original chapel having been a parallelogram of no 
the style of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- architectural pretensions ; and even that of Daniel 
turies in Scotland differing altogether from that Wilson, the author of “ Memorials of Edinburgh 
of England, the four-centred depressed arch in the Olden Time,” who assumes that, like Queen | 
being, in particular, entirely foreign to Scotland, | Margaret’s chapel, it may have been of Norman | 
and the wiry and meagre character of the late design. He also proceeded to state the reasons of 
Perpendicular mouldings equally unknown. Dif- | his conjecture that the barrack buildings where 
fering, also, from England, is the longer-continued these remains were discovered were the original 
prevalence of one style in Scotland; for, whereas | site of the chapel ; and, in the event of any future 
“ aeontige wn _ mgr lei ype tetes: "7 a he wet the discovery of the remains 
ngland during the fourteenth, nth, and might prove suggestive. 
sixteenth centuries, the Medieval type in Scot-| In conclusion, an opinion was expressed that 
land would seem to have remained without sen- | Scottish architecture deserved far more investi- 
sible variation in its general features for a much gation than had hitherto been devoted to the sub- 
longer period, and all the several phases of the ject ; and it was hoped that the increased and still 
oe — werd in — oy in oe proseo-ny WL rae a por _ 
and the localism, 80 to speak, of the peculiarities | countries mig end to more enlarged and de- 
of many of the English examples is less observable | tailed study of the existing remains of Medieval 
in Scotland, a more general amalgamation of cha-' Scottish architecture; in which hope we fully 
racteristics appearing to have obtained. The concur. 
carved exterior woodwork, ornamental barge- | 
boards, Kc. of England, are of very rare occur- | 








rence in Scotland. “TAYLOR AND CRESY. 


4th. The Contrast of Detail.—First, as to form! IN the paper recently read at the Institute of | 
of arch in England, the pointed arch, in all its Architects on Roman antiquities, Mr. G. L. Taylor | 
varieties, from acute lancet to depressed four- introduced some particulars, as we noted at the 
centered, held undisputed sway from the thirteenth time, of his friend Mr. Cresy, with whom he had | 
to the sixteenth century; whereas in Scotland “walked” for above half a century. We have | 
the reverse appears to have been the case; and in already printed a memoir of Mr. Cresy, to which | 
domestic buildings any form but the pointed ap- Mr. Taylor referred; but our readers will not 


principally walking, of a more extensive charac- 
ter, viz. what is generally called ‘The Grand Tour,’ 
t h France, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, 
to Malta and Sicily, and back again by Italy and 
France home. He visited Beauvais, Amiens, 
Rheims, Paris, St. Denis, Chartres, Rouen, 
Caen, and other towns of Normandy; then down 
the Rhone to Lyons, Avignon, Nismes, Arles, 

, &e. to Marseilles, on to Nice and Genoa, 
where he measured and drew several of the 
palaces ; to the Gulph of Spezia on to Pisa, where 
he was specially attracted by the sister buildings, 
the Cathedral, Baptistry, Campanile, and Campo 
Santo, of which full measurements and drawings, 
‘en grés et en détail,’ were made and published 
on his return to England. 

He took a run to Florence, back to Pisa, and 
on to Rome. Arrived in Rome, he sallied forth, 
Desgodetz in hand, to feast his eye on the anti- 
quities of the ‘ Eternal City.’ He had pretty well 
read up his author, who tells us of the beauty of 
the Corinthian capitals, and that all are composed 
of acanthus leaves, &c. &c. For ‘ acanthus leaves’ 
he sought in vain, but found such variety and 
beauty in the foliage and ornament of the build- 
ings, that at once he determined to give them all 
to the world in English measurements, and the 
foliage and ornament, in all their varieties, one- 
quarter of their real size! For this purpose the 
necessary permissions were obtained, and scaffolds 
erected in rotation to all the buildings, and taking 
Stuart as a guide, the folio work on the ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of Rome’ was produced, a work krown to 
most architects. 

On the arrival of the unhealthy season at Rome 
he left it for Naples, and proceeded on through 
Apulia to Bari and Otranto, across to Corfu, 
through Albania and Thessaly, and on to Athens, 
and visited the various remains of architecture in 
Greece and the Morea, returning by Malta to 
Sicily. 

I need hardly say that in the whole of this tour I 
accompanied my friend, and we walked almost 
entirely. 

In part we had the advantage of the company 
of the late John Saunders, a retired architect, and 
his artist Mr. Purser, and while in quarantine at 
Malta together, we mutually copied each other’s 
drawings, as arranged. 

From Sicily we returned to Rome to finish 
our labours. After completing the study of the 
antiquities, that of the revived architecture of 


| Italy was undertaken, and among other buildings, 


pears to have been adopted. Mr. Dollman referred 
to the drawings exhibited, where examples were 
to be found of semicircular-headed, segmental, ogee- 
headed, square-headed, and even semi-octagonal- 
headed doorways, but not one pointed example. 
The use of tracery in windows was but sparing, 
compared with England, and the employment of 


soffit cusping continued to a later period in Scot- bably there are few, if any, who have known him 
land than in England. The employment of wooden better. 
shutters without glass in the lower lights of justice to his memory. 


object to a few additional particulars :— St. Peter’s was thoroughly measured and drawn, 
“My acquaintance with Edward Cresy,” said some of the plates were engraved, and two num- 

Mr. Taylor, “commenced in 1808 by being school- bers of the ‘Revived Architecture’ were pub- 

fellows at Bromley in Kent, his native county (he lished, containing palaces, &e. in Genoa; but from 

having been born at Dartford, 7th May, 1792), want of encouragement, and occupations of a more 

since which time I have been in continual commu-  pysiness-like nature, it was discontinued. 

nion and fellowship with him, and therefore pro- | 


> 


I wish I were more competent to do 
We then found ourselveg 


transomed windows isa feature peculiarly Scottish. together as fellow apprentices with Mr. Parkinson, 
The magnificent hooded fire-places of Scotland are architect, Ely-place, who, in addition to a general 
a peculiar feature in their Medieval buildings, -practice, was entrusted at that time with the lay- 
different from many in England (reference made ing out of the Portman estate. 


to the drawings of those at Linlithgow, Borth- 
wick, Dirleton, &c.)—and the position of the Scot- 
tish examples, viz. at the end of the room, is dif- 
fferent from the general custom, viz. at the side of 
the room, as in England. 

The iron work, too, exhibits a species of alter- 
nating interlacement (so to speak) of the stancheons 
and saddle bars,—a marked distinction from English 
usage, and for strength and security apparently 
much superior to thelatter. In the profile mould- | 
ings, also, a great difference is observable, viz. 
that while in England the working of the mouldings 
on the rectangular and chamfer planes of the 
inouldings was chiefly to be found in Early English 
and Decorated, while in Perpendicular there was 
“ great — of concave surfaces, the 
Scottish Medizval architects appear to have ad- 





While together in that capacity, I can vouch | 
for his ardent desire to acquire a full knowledge of 
his profession. He was particularly fond of read- | 
ing, and every shilling he could save from the | 
liberal allowance of his parents was spent in books, | 
and in that vein he continued till his death, when | 
he had accumulated a very extensive and valuable | 
library, especially in works of architecture and the | 
fine arts; and a fine collection of drawings and 
models. 

He not only possessed this library, but had 
read, and retained in his memory to the very last 
every line of every book, so that he might be 
called a walking dictionary of general informa- 
tion, and to be in his society was truly a great 
pleasure to those who could appreciate it. 

His habit has been through life to illustrate 





Arrived again in England, we set ourselves to 


‘arrange the drawings, engravings, and descrip- 


tions for the work on Rome, and any one who has 
engaged in such a work will know that to pro- 
duce 130 engravings, and the necessary letter- 
press for a folio work in two volumes, is no small 
task. 

Soon after our return our friend John Britton 
was about commencing his ‘ History and Ilustra- 
tions of Canterbury Cathedral.’ We urged him 
to make the work more useful and interesting by 
engraving most of the plates from geometrical and 
architectural drawings, and made him the offer to 
devote, con amore, three or four weeks to the 
purpose, which offer was accepted, and the plates 
of that work will be found all from drawings and 
measurements by us, and Mr. Cattermole, the 
artist he employed.” 





* Cambridge, Ely, Peterborough, Stamford, Spalding, 
Crowland, Boston, Norwich, Lincoln, York, Studeley 
Royal, Duncombe Park, Newcastle, Scarborough, Dur- 
ham, Carlisle, The Lakes (Pleasure), Preston, Liverpool, 
Chester, Chepstow, Monmouth, Gloucester, Bristol, Bath, 
Exeter, Launceston, Truro, Salisbury, Winchester, and 
af terwards Canterbury and Rochester. 
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FORMATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE LIBRARY. 

Mr. Joun LEIGHTON read a paper last week, at 
the Society of Arts, on the Library, books, and 
bindings, particularly with regard to their preser- 
vation. We avail ourselves of as much of it as space 
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| Mottoes and quotations, either upon cornices or | which to rest the volumes, the floor being covered 
| entablatures, are pleasing incentives to study ; as— | with felt, or some such substance, to deaden the 
A* WISE‘ BOOK‘ I8*A* TRYE* FRIEND, 17mg |*UNd in walking thereon. 
AVTHOR * A * PVYBLIC * BENEFACTOR. oy In great public or private libraries most conve- 
| BOOKS * TEACH’ VS * TO* REFINE * OVR * PLEASVREs | Bient and commodious cases may be erected, abut- 
| WHEN * YOUNG * AND ‘ TO * RECALL * THEM -| timg into the apartment from the piers of windows, 
| WHITH * SATISFACTION * WHEN * OLD. | as they do not obstruct the light or air, and afford 
oe s ; ae ‘ _| pleasant bays in which to study in quiet: at the 
| BOOKS * ARE * THE * CHEAPEST "ENTERTAINMENT "| Bodleian Library these compartments have gates, 
PS SEP * ER? LARS * SEE | forming snug reading-rooms, from which the public 
BOOKS * ARE * KIND * FRIENDS. WE * BENEFIT * BY | are excluded. The library should be furnished 
THEIR * ADVICE * AND * THEY * EXACT * NO*| with tables, covered with leather or cloth, having 
CONFESSIONS. jconvenient drawers, also chairs—easy, without 
L’VNIVERS * EST * GOVVERN® * PAR * LES * LIVRES. \cush a ————_ — For reading- 
s 3 dant ‘ cushions for hea s, with m mountin 
mere — — a , sesenipciin |or bindings, that should never be introduced into 
To eee eee ee” VE ae | the shelves with other volumes, as they would, by 
CHI * PIV * SA ° B* PADRON * DEGLI* ALTRI. | their protuberances, be likely to injure them : they 
The lower or floor shelves of the library, next | may be put in the drawers of library tables, with 
the ground, should contain folios and other large | thick glass tops, and thus be seen, whilst the 
works, and may project rather more than 18 inches | tables afford space on which to place things in 
into the apartment, affording a ledge, about the| general. To complete the furniture, a few presses 
height of an ordinary sideboard, on which to rest | with sliding trays (somewhat as a wardrobe) for 


| 
} 
' 


atcommand will permit. Thelibrary,said thereader, | With comfort such quarto and octavo volumes as | folios of prints, an ample screen or two, and a 


ought to be of good proportions—lofty, fire-proof, 
wellaired, lighted, and warmed, being furnished with 
due regard to the protection and preservation of 
its contents. The room best suited for this pur- 
pose is one on the first-floor, or above a vaulted 
chaml er, having but one external wall, with win- 
dows facing the north, imparting an even steady 
light, without the glare of sunshine or heat, 
which parches and fades the colours of bindings 
and other contents. 

The library should be surrounded by shelves, 


and if lofty, also by a gallery, for convenience of | 
access; though, on no account, should the cases | 


approach the ceiling, where in most rooms the air 


° eyes ° x | hand, about 7 feet from the floor; though in the British 
is hot and vitiated ; as this tends to destroy, or | Museum and some other new libraries they are more than 


are in use—the space above which, under the| light waggon for transporting volumes, will be 
gallery, being appropriated to quartos and works | useful. 

of every-day use, which it is well to have within) In constructing bookcases it is always well to 
reach of the hand,* or at least from the dwarf) think of the growth of a library, its ever-increasing 
steps (contrivances that should be light, strong,| population that must have lodgment, the time 
and easily moved about, having the wheels or, when increased accommodation must be obtained. 
castors under the step portion alone, to prevent | In bookcases it is perhaps not well to have them 
accident). The upper or gallery shelves would | in divisions of more than 4 feet wide, or deeper 
hold octavos and smaller works, of less frequent | than royal quarto, on the upper tier; as small 
reference than the lower cases, the gallery being compartments are more compact, fewer volumes 
sufficiently wide to permit two persons to pass,| being disturbed when in use. “The Delphin 











having a light ledge or over-hanging desk on | Classics” is, perhaps, as long a set of books as we 
‘ | may have to legislate for, and these would only 

* Shelves can easily be constructed within reach of the | occupy about five shelves: the rack-work at the 

| sides, for elevation and depression, ought to be 


i 





rather impoverish, leather and other materials, | that. If the steps are to be used at all, then it is judicioas | sunk within the cheeks—so as not to encroach 
The best and oldest plan of decoration above | to have the cases 9 or 10 feet high (as in the engraved | ypon the book-space to their injury in sliding in 


shelves is by busts, portraits of worthies, or 
trophies, agreeable to the eye and mind. 


/ 


Z 


zz zy Thaw. 


or heavy framing, as is sometimes the case, for 
then volumes get out of sight and out of mind. It 
is well to have shelves covered with leather, being 
rounded at the edge to prevent sharp scraping 
angles, and also strong enough to bear the weight 
imposed upon them. Strips of wood are sometimes 
inserted at the back of shelves, forming ledges to 
receive the volumes, making them range evenly. 
Blocks somewhat resembling thick volumes are 
us2ful for insertion to prevent the books falling on 
the sides, as they are apt to do when a few are 
subtracted.* The great difficulty of definitely 
stating the height of the shelves in all libraries, 
comes of the variety of sizes of printed books, 
from the ponderous folio of our forefathers to the 
pocket diamond classic that so persecuted the eyes 
of our fathers. 

The covering of books in the library from dust, 
light, and intrusion, is somewhat difficult ; for 
whilst that old-fashioned protector, chequered 
wire, kept out idle hands, it afforded no defence 
against bleaching, dirt, or vermin; and, more- 
over, was unsightly, rendering the titles on 





* There is always a difficulty in bookshelves, namely, 
that the books fit them either too tightly or too loosely : 
if tightly, the friction is great; if loosely, the volames are 
apt to become soft—dust and bookworms finding freer 
entrance. What is wanted here is some sort of wedge to 
press them up compactly together. 








| elevation). If possible the shelves in every part of the) : c 
| library ought to be of one width, that the books, when | #24 out; nor should the cheeks be so made that a 


' necessary, may be transposed en masse. 


volume may become hidden behind the pilasters 
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the backs not easily read. The most econo-; The next important enemy to literature is 
mical method of partially defending books from | damp—that great decomposer and discomposer of 
dust, is by the aflixing of small leather falls all things. Now, though a certain amount of 
(some say cloth is the best) to come down over the humidity is necessary (as much as may be con- 
heads of the books as they stand upon the shelves, tained in a pleasant atmosphere), absolute damp 
and when the works fit their compartments this is destruction. Rot! Damp, even from soft stone 
does pretty well, though a still better way is to and ivy-coloured walls, is very injurious—espe- 
have tammy or silken blinds, hung upon spring cially where book-cases are placed against such 
rollers, to draw down over the books during such | external walls—and more particularly in closed 
periods as the library is not in use, or whilstcleaning. | cases, as the damp then has no such opportunities 

A gentle hand in using a book will do it good, | of escape. A library should never be constructed 
whilst a rough one is sure to do it harm. The) upon the ground-floor for that reason; and it is 
library requires similar attention to the green-| better, as I before mentioned, to have your library 
house—light, air, and equal moisture ought to be 
imparted to the leaves in either case—light with- 
out injury to colour, moisture without mildew, 
and air without soot. These things are as neces- 
sary to the librarian’s as to the gardener’s charge. 
Whilst upon the subject of dust, I would advise 
that the library carpet be swept there as little as 
possible. The best covering for a library-floor is 
a rich, but not bright, Turkey, that should in no 
case reach to the wall, but leave a margin round 
the room, on which the furniture may be placed 





| 
| 
: 


whilst the carpet is removed entirely to be puri- 
fied, a thing one would like to do with the chim- 
ney: great care should be taken in sweeping, and 
that smoke never be allowed to escape into the 


apartment. 


inclosed upon three sides by offices or apartments; 
| that is to say, upon such sides as the cases are 
placed, for paper is most susceptible of damp, 
particularly, as I am informed, when made with 





| putrid size, and emits a mouldy smell long before 
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decay or mildew is pereeptible: when it is, the 
best method to avert ruin isto have every-volame 
opened (where affected), leaf by ‘leaf, ina warm 
dry room, page after page being wiped with a 
clean cloth. 


of mere ornament ‘becomes a marked and con- 
spicuous object. It solicits notice, and is worse 
than worthless, unless it satisfies the eye. Cer- 
tainly mere dexterity of design or facility of exe- 
cution will never reconcile the ordinary English 


set. Let them be assured that their art is ren’ 
dered illustrious—not humbled—by such acts o 

condescension. They will thus follow in the path 
of those lights, in the literary world, who do not 
consider themselves illxemployed in diffusing their 











Mr. Leighton spoke at some length on the | critic to what appears to him an excess in its use. | taste and know amopgtthe’humbler ranks of 
modes of binding, and the most .appropriate| But a question here presents itself in limine,— | their hearers or 
materials. What is ornament ? The sinpphestferasto Whith theiterm ornament 
Dictionaries in two languages may be boundon| I have,on a former occasion, denied the dogma,— | can be ¢ ied, are usorildimgs; but, 
the plan of “twin-binding”—the uniting of the specious, indeed, but ‘false,—that nothing can be | simpleasithey arg,’ are of vital impextance to 


two parts, back to foredge, in such a:manneras.to | beautiful that is not essentially and palpably architeeture. 
expose the page of English-Latin and Latin- useful. If it were so, we should be driven to| Byenoearefti] wegard ttoitheir contour, their 
English at the same moment. [See last sketeh.] | admit that nothing can be ornamental that is not twalhitiver minuteness,—by their coal iptllagy ‘or 
Before taking leave of the library, a few useful; for beauty is of the essence of ornament. by’ usedf ‘them,—by' their boldness or 
remarks on sham doors may not be out of place,— I think that, strictly speaking, ornament is their flatness, mouldings go far to «matk and 
those false contrivances that so delighted our fore- specially contradistinguished from, though not determine the character of a work. They are of 
fathers, and without which at one time no library repugnant to, the simple idea of utility. We highest value, by their unobtrusive yet clearly 
was thought complete, making the place a sort of have it, from an authority which within these defined lines, in emphasizing any portion of a 
man-trap in which to catch the unweary. Like walls must be received by all with respect, that design. The history of our art may almost be 
all shams, dummy-doors are to be deprecated— art may be said to begin where utility ends. I said to be read in its mouldings. In its infancy 
unless, perhaps, it be in out-of-the-way corners, think we may adopt that sentence with thechange the builders of the East knew hardly more than 
as coverings for closets; and then the titles of the ofa single word, and say that ornament begins the bead, the hollow, and the fillet. It was re- 
works selected ought at once to indicate the where utility ends. Ornament seems to be some- served for the Greeks to refine upon these simple 
fictitious nature of the spot. In the collectionsof thing over and above and besides usefulness. Let and rude elements. As in the highest efforts of 
the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, and the me take a familiar illustration. sculpture, so in these.subordinate Masonic details, 
late Samuel Rogers, in London, these false backs An ordinary pin will hold together effectually a refinement was by them attained, which no suc- 
were made the medium of much wit: instead of the folds of a garment, but it has no merit or ceeding age has ever reached, or been capable, I 
mock Miltons and spurious Shakspeares, tall claim beyond that of mere adequacy to its object. might truly say, of fully appreciating. Perhaps 
Thompsons and short Spencers, fat Bacons and Place a diamond on the head of that pin, and at it would be difficult to point to a more striking 
thin Longfellows, were to be found such books as_ once, without diminishing its utility, you, by that evidence of the wonderful «esthetic cultivation of 








“The Circle 
Grasses,” “The Babylon Court Guide,” “Sir C. 
Hatton on Dancing,” “Canute on Tidal Waves,” 


object,—in short, an ornament. 
I shall, therefore, consider myself at liberty on 


Squared,” “Nebuchadnezzar on simple addition, render it a brilliant and beautiful the Greek mind than the exquisite delicacy of 


| their mouldings. Roman masons multiplied forms, 
but were indifferent to, perhaps wholly un- 


“Photographs of the Antients,” &e.: these, with the present occasion to dismiss all reference to acquainted with, the niceties of their far more 
the titles of unwritten works of great authors, | utility, and regard ornament solely as something fastidious teachers. 


affording matter for thought. 
The discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper, turned chiefly on the effects of the 


bor »ks. 


done by it. 





MR. SMIRKE’S LECTURES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
ORNAMENT. 

I turyk I may advantageously use the pre- 
sent opportunity in laying before you some con- 
siderations on the subject of ornament, in its use 
and application to the purposes of architecture. It 
is very possible that there may be some who will 
count this a trivial subject, not calling for serious | 
consideration or careful study. We, Englishmen, | 
are, by the common admission of all Europe, a 
practical people : we not only admit this ourselves, | 
but we glory in the character which that admission | 
implies. It is our boast that we are a practical | 
nation. 
that pertains to us: itis evident in our legislation ; 
in our political opinions ; in our habits and mode 
of life : with us, it is the practical philosopher who 
ever finds the readiest sympathy and the loudest 
applause; nor is any purely #seientific discovery 
ever duly appreciated in this country until its 
actual or probable application "to seme purpose of 
general utility has been clearlyvestablished. 

It seems therefore natural, that in art, also, the 
same tendency should be found to distinguish us 
as a nation: we ever lean towards the useful in 
art; and in proportion as we so lean we feel an 
indifference towards, if not a positive distaste for, | 
that which is purely ornamental ; and I am afraid 
that I am too well justified in the suspicion, that 
to endeavour to cultivate a love of pure esthetics 
among my countrymen would be in truth to strive 
against the stream,—a hopeless attempt to effect 
a revolution in what is fundamentally our national 
character. 

It is true that there may prevail among us that 
variety of tastes which is common to all mankind ; 
and many, no doubt, may be met with whose 
natural tendencies are not only favourable to 
ornament, but who have a passion for it, and are 
even ready to accept it in its most meretricious | 
forms ; but speaking of our average countrymen, I | 
am satisfied that comparative simplicity—a very 
moderate indulgence in mere ornament—is that | 
which is most in conformity with the mind and | 
temperament of Englishmen. The consciousness 
of this disposition on the part of his spectators, | 
and the sensibility of an architect to the shafts of 
a disparaging criticism, make him often timid in | 
resorting to any decorative appliances which are | 
not familiar to the public eye. Henee it is that | 
the principles of design in ornament, which should | 
regulate its use in our art, deserve -your serious | 
study, and demand the exercise of a nice judgment ; | 
for that which is used sparingly must needs be | 
used rightly. 

__ When simplicity generally prevails, every touch 


* See pp. 107 and 133, axée. 





This practical tendency is evident in all 


| men 


; 
|exeeute ornamental works. 


|intended to give pleasure to the eye, without | 


offending the dominant sense of usefulness. 


Then succeeded the metempsychosis of art: in 
its new birth architecture reverted to a few rude 


I formerly took oecasion to say that the pursuit forms of mouldings: as it had been 1,000 years 
combustion of gas on the leather coverings of | of beauty in ornament is a dangerous pursuit, for before, so now the torus or bead, the hollow, and 


as a subordinate and subsidiary study. 
It would seem almost needless to point out so 


of the law.” 


An enormous amount of injury has been | it is too apt to lead tothe serious error ofregarding the fillet, with a few rude notches and splays, 
| the study of ornament asa principal rather than ‘almost sufficed for the simple wants of earliest 


| Mediwval art. As that art advanced, however, 
the chiaroscuro of its mouldings seems to have 


| obvious an error; and yet, surely, when we read | commanded great attention ; but the very forcible 
‘some modern disquisitions on architecture, we effect that was so studiously sought was attained 
| might readily be led to suppose that in acanthus in the Early Pointed era, without any great mul- 
| leaves and trefoils, in crockets and in finials, lie tiplicity or variety of contours. 
| the chief glory and value of our art, as if it were | facility of execution attained by the masons of the 
‘enough to “pay tythe of mint and anise and | following epoch led them rather to luxuriate in 
/eumin, and have omitted the weightier matters carving than in the simpler effects obtainable by 


The wonderful 


|mere plain mouldings, There was, however, far 


Still we must all be ready to admit the charm more refinement in their outlines than previously, 
and value of ornament; and, to neglect the study | such as the slight hollowing of the flat faces of 


of it, on the ground of its subordinate ‘position }their fillets, in order ‘to produce more strongly 


when compared with the primary, more absolutely pronounced lines and’sharper arisses. The curve 
essential, objects in an architectural education, | of double flexure, or ogee, was also at this period 
would be to commit as grave an error as that revived, and it added greatly to the variety and 


which Ihave just pointed out, of viewing:orna- 
t itself as of primary importanee. Not only | As Medieval architecture waned, its mouldings 
| does it demand our own serious study, but it lost their vigour,—became thinner and poorer in 
becomes us, as architects, to encourage the culti- | effect. 


| delicacy of shadows, although not to their force. 


I feel, however, bound to admit my belief 


vation of the taste and knowledge of those who! that this decadence is more observable in England 


artistic education, in that class. 


A great source of than on the Continent. 
| difficulty, practically felt in our art, is theeom- | French with the English mouldings of the fifteenth 
| parative rareness of any great ability, or ofsany century would, I fear, be very much to the dis- 
Much, Iam paragement of our own work. Besides varying 
aware, is being done to remedy this defect, and to | the contour of mouldings, architecture soon found 
place English art-workmen in a better relative her account in calling in the aid of the sister arts, 


A comparison of the 


position; and certainly it behoves us to promote in giving force and interest to mouldings: first 


these efforts by all the means in our power. 


they were painted, and then builders learnt to 


No such difficulties existed in the best days of | carve them. 


art in Italy. The most accomplished artists 


tion of works that are now abandoned to far 


ruder and less skilled hands. 
Donatello, the sculptor, whose works, in the esti- 


He frequently, for example, executed 
So far from having degraded his art by this 


condescension, it is said of him that he was the 


first, in modern times, who, by his knowledge, 


ture illustrious. 
I need hardly remind you, upon what small 


objects the colossal genius of Benvenuto Cellini, 


shed its lustre. 

Numerous similar examples in that bright 
period of art, might be cited of men of highest 
professional rank, thus permitting the most 


I do not know that there are any examples 


‘readily lent their chisels or pencils to the execu- remaining, in early Egyptian and Assyrian build- 


ings, of carved or enriched mouldings; but it is 


Vasari relates of very certain that they were abundantly painted. 


Both modes of enrichment were resorted to by the 


mation of his distinguished benefactor, and of the Greeks, but probably it wasonly inthemoreadvanced 
eminent critics of his age, resembled in grace and state of the art that mouldings became habitually 
correctness the admirable works of the Greeks, enriched. Nor was it till the period of Roman 
more closely than the works of any other master ;— ascendancy that mouldings were carved with 
| Vasari relates, that whilst exercising his wonder- enrichments, otherwise than tenderly, and as it 
ful powers in works of highest importance, were timidly. A reference to the numerous 
Donatello never hesitated to bestow his attention, examples of Greek mouldings contained in the 
when required, on works of even the smallest British Museum will satisfy you that mouldings, 
moment. 
armorial shields on chimney-pieces, and the like. 


remote even from the eye, were carved with 
slight emboss, and generally with very moderate 
under-cutting. 

This forbearance, however, arose—not from 
timidity, but rather from refinement, and from that 


judgment, and practice, rendered the art of sculp- ardent attention ever paid by Greek sculptors to 


breadth—a quality which, perhaps, more than any 
other, distinguishes true Greek art in all its 
phases. 

No such fastidiousness restrained the Roman 
carver. Extreme boldness and forcible expression 
characterize all their carved mouldings. A depth 
of under-cutting, and a vigorous chiaroscuro, 


humble objects of design to. come within the scope| which to earlier classical times were wholly 
of their genius; and I would respectfully invite—j| unknown, became the distinguishing feature of 
I would earnestly urge—the attention of our own | Roman carved mouldi 


It is curious, but scarcely profitable, to mark 


eminent sculptors to the glorious example thus 
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the attempts at enriched mouldings during the 
ignorant ages that succeeded. As I have said, 
the history of our art may be read in its mould- 
ings, and this truth strikes one with great force 
when examining the enrichments of that singular 
monument—the tomb of Theodoric. If all history 
were lost, we should still be able, in the mould- 
ings of this powerful monarch’s age, to infer the 
ravages of barbarian hordes, and the extinction of 
the civilizing acts. 

As time wore on, mouldings came gradually to 
be enriched with somewhat more intelligence, 
and better effect, although still very sparingly, at 
Ravenna, in Lombardy, and subsequently on the 
banks of the Rhine, surviving examples show that 
mouldings continued comparatively simple, and 
moderately enriched. The string-courses were 
usually flat faces, retaining a strong savour of the 
classie type, and the jambs of openings were 
most commonly relieved rather by square rebates 





seems to me sufficient of itself to dispose of the 
question, so far as regards architectural orna- 
ment ; namely, that: such really and strictly exact 
reproduction is never practically possible, even 
supposing it to be desirable. The ability of the 
sculptor to represent foliage is in truth very 
limited, It is obviously quite beyond his power 
to represent the minuter subtleties of Nature ; her 
downy,. her pulpy, or her glossy surfaces; those 
filaments, and spiculw, and silken cords, with 
which Nature dresses out her commonest produc- 
tions, and without which she is most inadequately 
represented. These are all niceties, quite inac- 
cessible to the carver’s or the modeller’s art ; yet 
half the beauty of the vegetable world, exclusive 
of colour, lies in these attributes. It is clear, 
therefore, that, strictly speaking, some departure 
from exact resemblance, and, pro tanto, a conven- 
tional treatment of nature, is a practical necessity. 
I would venture to add, that were it even pos- 


than by carved enrichments. At San Ambrogio, | sible torealize in stone all these subtleties of shape 
at Milan, much remains of this early age, and of | and texture, it would be but an imperfect and im- 
all the arches forming the atrium of that basilica: | potent attempt. It would be but an imitation in 
that, only, has carvings on its jambs which forms | form and not substance. The want of the trans- 
the central, principal entrance. | parency of nature, and above all the want of the 

It appears to have been chiefly in the north of | colour of nature, would still leave the sculptor’s 
France, and in England, where the masonic art art immeasurably behind her. 
distinguished itself with renovated force and| We must then be satisfied to follow at a re- 
vigour. There, rudely but boldly, the inventive | spectful distance, and retire from the attempt to 
talent of the carvers showed itself in an infinite conceal the fact that we are working, not in 
variety of ornament, with which they overlaid all vegetable tissues, but in marble, stone, or clay; 
their mouldings. This exuberance seems to have and when we desire to represent the vegetable 
been checked and refined as art improved, and in world, let us honestly adapt the beautiful shapes 
the best Medieval times emphasis was sought to that Nature so lavishly spreads before us, to the 
be given to mouldings rather by forcible light and | gross materials we work in. 
shadow than by excessive carving. Such was the aim of the great artists of anti- 

This comparative plainness of mouldings may, | quity, and such was the aim, too, in Medieval art, 
however, liave been much promoted by the growing | in what I believe to have been its best days. No 
fashion of painting them, which culminated in| doubt it must be broadly admitted that Classic 
those gorgeous displays of colour and gilding,— | artists conventionalised their foliage more boldly 
displays that shone out so resplendently in our | than those of later times have done. 
own St. Stephen’s Chapel, and previously at| The Mediwval artist did not, it is true, hesitate 
Assissi, and at the Ste. Chapelle, in Paris, where, | to depart from natural types when the exigencies 
although probably not one moulding was super- | of his art called for it; but he certainly showed a 
ficially carved, yet all were certainly stencilled| greater desire to imitate nature when he could ; 
and painted over in gold and colours. | and this he often did with admirable effect. 

On looking back upon the successive attempts| The Greek appears indeed to have studiously 
to add ornament to architectural details, we avoided a naturalesque treatment of his subject ; 


shall perceive that, of enriched mouldings, those | whilst the so-called Goth rather cultivated it. We 


usually are the most successful which best retain | can hardly find in the thirteenth century so wide 


over-abundant in quantity, but destitute of 
delicacy or refinement. In the public buildings 
of the empire the eye is fatigued by the exuber- 
anee of ornament, yet seeks in vain for the beauty 
of previous ages. So, in the other great epoch 
of art, the sculpture which was pronounced by 
Flaxman (in this Academy) as vieing with the 
best ages of antique art, was accompanied by 
architectural ornament which by common consent 
is pronounced the best and purest of Medieval 
work. The age of the Cinque Centists still illus- 
trates this correspondence. Michelangelo and 
Benvenuto Cellini were contemporaries; the one 
the prince of sculptors, the other an unequalled 
genius in the invention and execution of orna- 
ment. 

In the course of the observations which it re- 
mains for me to make to you on this subject, I 
shall refer to various prominent examples afforded 
by each of these epochs. In doing so, I think it 
will be most convenient to class ornament under 
three different heads. 

1st. Ornamental subjects that have, or appear 
to have, a direct practical utility. 

2nd. Purely xsthetic ornament, laying no claim 
to any practical character. 

3rd. Ornaments designed with a view to impress 
a particular specific character on the work so 
ornamented. 

Prominently among those architectural features 
that are at once an ornament, and of direct prac- 
tical utility, we certainly are justified in classing 
columns. They are least entitled to claim the 
character of practical usefulness when placed, as 
they are wont to be in Medieval architecture, as 
slender cylinders inserted into the angles or re- 
bates of a pier; for certainly the ribs that spring 
from them are usually found to stand just as well 
after these shafts are decayed or removed, as 
| before; but they have at least apparent utility, 
and perhaps that should ‘suffice for an artist, 
jalthough it may not satisfy the hypercritical 
| utilitarian. There is a well-known (although not 
very intelligible) passage in Cassiodorus,* which 
|has led many to surmise that the extravagantly 
slender shafts, so essentially Medieval in their 
_charaeter, had previously found their origin in 
' those quasi-Classic times. 

It is true, also, that we see, even so far back as 
in the frescoes of Pompeii and Herculaneum, pillars 





their original motif or contour. 

In this respect a marked difference exists 
between carved mouldings and most other kinds 
of carving. In the latter case one of the greatest 
faults that a carver can commit is to betray the 
form of the original block or log out of which his 


a departure from any known natural production | depicted of an excessive tenuity; and it is cer- 
as the volute of an Ionic capital. On the other | tainly possible that such pillars may have existed, 
hand, in no work of high classic art can we find | notwithstanding the total absence of any surviving 
those trivial or grotesque sallies into which the | remains, for such absence might obviously be ac- 
naturalesque tendencies of the Middle Ages were counted for by the perishable nature of such 
apt to lead their sculptors ; such as lively squirrels works. It is, however, more probable, I think, 
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work is carved. If we can trace the outline of the | nibbling the nuts of a very conscientiously copied that these fantastic pieces of fairy architecture 
parent stock, then a stiff, restrained, artificial cha- | hazel tree, ora monk in his cowl, bagpiping amidst were but the jewr esprit of the painter; and 
racter is sure to be impressed upon the object, | the foliage that adorns the capital or the corbel of that the words of Cassiodorus somewhat loosely 
which is destructive of freedom and grace, and of | some solemn sanctuary. The Greeks outraged | express the general resemblance of classical fluted 
the higher qualities of the sculptor’s art. On the | nature, it is true, by introducing in their designs shafts to clusters of spears; that, in fact, these 
contrary, when mere mouldings are carved (and | strange mythic beings, some monstrous compound words were but a rhetorical flourish, expressive 
perhaps we may hereafter have occasion to see | of man, beast, bird, or vegetable (which indeed | generally of his admiration of the wonderful 
that the remark applies to some few other archi-| was warranted to some extent by the current works he had witnessed at Rome, and little anti- 
tectural features), the eye is best pleased when the | mythology) ; but the builders of our ecclesiastical | cipating that many centuries later his extravagant 
traces of their construction, as it were, remains | structures would often profane the temple of the | description would be literally realized. 
unobliterated. true God by the capricious introduction of To discuss the proportions that various masters 
It is time that I should quit this subject of | buffoonery and bétises, for which no rational | have at various periods given to this important 
mouldings: to pursue it farther would, perhaps, | exeuse can be found. It may be urged, perhaps, | feature in the architecture of all styles, would be to 
be more suitable for the schools than for the | that these were but the jewxr d’esprit of mechanieal | enter upon a subject that might well occupy @ 
present occasion. I would, therefore, conclude | skill ; but, speaking in the interest of architecture, | whole evening ; but a methodical study of these 
these remarks by warning you of the very great | it is certainly the clear duty of the architect to proportions, although very essential for the young 
importance of these apparently trifling details, as | exclude from his decorative details all _those architect, seems scarcely suited for these brief 
affording a very significant means of expression, | ebullitions of fanc¥{which are alike offensive to lectures, ‘ "aier at? nee E 
and as being, in some sort, the language of archi-| taste and at variajee with the general tone and The aim of builders in primitive times seems to 
tecture. } specific purpose of the building. Nor do we con- | have been to see how they could form their work 
Let us now rise to the more conspicuous objects | sult the dignity or support the unsullied character 80 as to give it the greatest possible durability ; 
of ornamentation. I have, on a former occasion, | of our art in screening from blame, still more in | whilst their aim in subsequent ages was to deter- 
submitted my views as to the application of | imitating, that which is mean, or ludicrous, or not mine how far they might venture to sacrifice 
natural forms to the purpose of architectural em- | seldom worse. Let it be the aim and honour of power to grace, and ultimately, in still later 
bellishment. Whether nature is to be literally | the nineteenth century, when we are searching so times, by the use of harder and stronger materials, 
and exactly copied, or whether the artist is to | diligently amidst the relics of past times, whether | for their shafts, than that used in the rest of the 
be permitted to conventionalize, that is, to de-! of heathendom or Christendom, to exercise a sound building (sometimes, too, relieving them of their 


part from truth, in order to attain certain artistic |. 


effects, has been a fruitful subject of literary liti- 
gation: some idealists will claim the highest 
rank for those whose departure from nature is the 
widest, and who have adopted conventional forms 
for natural objects, until scarcely a trace of organic 
existence remains; whilst others uphold nature as 
their sole divinity, and would have us literally to 
repeat her exact forms as we see them expanding 
under the influence of thesun; and, if the leaves 
and blossoms look like real leaves and blossoms, 
they seem to regard the sculptor as having best 
fulfilled his mission. The question is too large a 
question to be gone into here: it is, I must say, 
one that has ever appeared to me to be by no 
means easy of solution. 

There is, however, an argument against the 
doctrine of a strict reproduction of nature, which 





judgment in rejecting every ignoble or vicious | burthen, by building the capitals into the adjacent 


habit or attribute of antiquity, seeking out and 
selecting that which is pure, and wholesome, and 
of good report, as alone worthy to be the object of 
our study. 

I think that on a retrospect of the progress of 
decorative art, we shall perceive very plainly that 
it has ever followed the fate of high art. The 
age of the Elgin marbles is the age of the best 
Greek foliage, and the same period that was dis- 
tinguished by the grandest productions of the 
sculptor’s genius was also the period when mould- 
ings were best carved, and when frets were most 
artistically designed. As sculptors beeame less 
fastidious, and innumerable statues and busts 
were executed in a less refined, or more mechanical 
spirit, the architectural carver, pari passw, fol- 


masonry, so making them act as corbels rather 
than as capitals). Medieval masons succeeded in 
giving to their columns the reed-like proportions 
described in anticipation by the Gothic historian. 
It was then that the novel and artistic device 
suggested itself of concealing, as it were, the ex- 
treme tenuity of these shafts by interrupting 
them at intervals on their height by bands, 
which, whilst they deceived the eye, and ren- 





* “Need I speak of those lofty, reed-like columns ? of 
those massive, sublime structures, supported, as it were, 
upon erect spears (or shafts of spears), and by the quality 
of the material, and hollowed out in channels, so that 
you would suppose them to be rather cast in moulds ; and 
you would think that to be modelled in wax which you 
find on inspection to be formed of the hardest materials, 
jand would say that the joints of the blocks of marble 





lowed with a careless, undiscriminating facility, | were natural veins in them,” &c. 
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dered their extreme slenderness less obvious, 
were also capable of giving real stability to the 
pillars; for these bands are, like the capitals, 
often, perhaps usually, tailed into the adjacent 
mascnry, thus tieing them to the pier or wall 
behind them, and so giving them a stability which 
they otherwise would not possess. 


At all periods of our art the capital of these 
pillars has ever been an especial object of design. 
Into a consideration of the Classic types, we will 
not now go: the field, perhaps, is well nigh 
exhausted. But it may be profitable to inquire 
into the causes of those changes that from time to 
time have taken place in the column capital.* 








POLYCHROMY IN SCULPTURE, OR 
COLOURING STATUES. 

Prorgesson WestMacott, R.A. read a paper 
on this subject at the Society of Arts, on Wednes- 
day evening last, wherein he reiterated the views 
he has before expressed, on more occasions than 
one, on the subject ; the objections he entertains to 
the modern revival of the practice ; and his doubts 
that it was usual in the best period of sculpture. 
The lecturer inquired,—“ What are the objects 
proposed to be attained by painting or colouring 
sculpture ? 


1. Is it to render the imitation more close to 
nature ? 

2. Is it to attract attention ? 

3. Is it to gratify the sense by adventitious 
decoration ? 

4. Is it to give distinctness to the parts of a 
work when viewed from a distance ? 

All these several questions deserve our attention. 

First, with respect to close imitation. 

It scarcely can be necessary to state, to persons 
of any intelligence in art, that it is a radical error 
to suppose that it is in the province of the painter 
or the sculptor to effect an exact imitation; that 
is, such imitation as shall produce illusion. All 
know that, in many respects, this is impossible in 
sculpture. In others, where it is possible, the 
fac simile representation of inferior objects, such 
as veils, napkins, the stuffs and materials of 
drapery, is, as all practical sculptors know, simply 
the work of a careful carver. 

It may not be out of place to state the prin- 
ciple by which the sculptor is, or should be 
governed in this respect. It has been stated that 
there are certain objects in nature which do not | 
admit of being exactly imitated in sculpture. 
This is undeniable; but even if it were possible | 
to carry the imitation of that which is the highest | 
object of the artist’s study, namely, the human | 
figure, to such perfection as to induce the belief | 
that it was real, that, to any one entering a sculp- 
ture gallery, the figures should so closely resemble 
nature that, at first sight, they should appear to | 
be living men and women standing on pedestals, | 
would not the achievement cause a very disagree- | 
able impression? Undoubtedly it would. At} 
present, the lover and admirer of art is gratified | 
by the contemplation of a fine and successful | 
work of art, as a work of art. His imagination | 
supplies all that is wanting, and he does not 
ask or expect that his senses shall be deceived. 
Nay, the moment he could bring himself to look | 
at it as a positive and exact imitation of a human | 
figure, the hair, the eyes, the lips, the nails, every | 
part coloured and tinted like life, but without life, | 
he would be more disposed to shrink from than | 
adinire it. It is easy to imagine the feeling with | 
which we should contemplate such well-known 
works as the Apollo, the group of Laocoon and his | 
Sons, the Farnese Hercules, the Fighting or 
Dying Gladiator, and other admired statues so | 
treated. Even such a near approximation to | 
reality as is afforded by wax-work exhibitions, is | 
anything but pleasing to the generality of people, | 
and especially persons of taste in art, though they | 
may be amused by the talent and ingenuity 
shown in thus producing resemblances. It is not 
intended to insult legitimate sculpture by a com- 
parison with bad common-place wax-work figures, 
but, in all fairness, to take the best that could be 
produced. Even if they could be the productions 
of first-rate artists, the argument would equally 
apply. The dissatisfaction felt in this case is to 
be accounted for on a perfectly intelligible prin- 
ciple. ‘The reason for it is, that wax-work ap- 
proaches too near to nature to be agreeable as art ; 
and yet it is not near enough, or true enough, to 
nature—nor can it ever be so—to make us forget 
it is art. There is no reason to believe that true 
Greek sculpture of a good period ever fell so low 
m taste as to have a school of close imitators of 














* To be continued. 





the kind alluded to, or that the introduction of 
colour on marble statues had any such object.” 
He then alluded to the painted monumental 
figures still existing in many of our churches. 
They are chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, though the practice prevailed in the 
earliest period of such monuments. “ Probably, 
as they are of modern date, no value whatever 
will be allowed them; but had any figures or 
fragments resembling them been dug up in Greece 
or Asia Minor, there can be little doubt, judging 
from the examples that have been quoted, they 
would have been hailed by the Polychromists 
as invaluable specimens of the practice, and 
triumphantly adduced as authority for its rein- 
troduction. And how do these affect us considered 
as works of art? Are not the best of them more 
suggestive of the toy-shop than the sculptor’s 
studio? Among our obligations to the committee 
of artists who have so carefully arranged the 
various courts at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
must be noted, especially, the opportunity they 
have afforded the public of judging of the effect 
of the employment of colour in sculpture and 
architecture respectively. Upon its applicability 
to the latter art it is not necessary here to offer 
any remark. Polychromy in architecture has re- 
ceived full attention, and has been most ably dis- 
cussed by many eminent writers. But where 
painting has been applied to insulated sculpture 
(for the frieze of the Parthenon must be so consi- 
dered as it is here presented to us), it surely is not 
asserting too much to say the bad effect it produces 
is quite enough to insure its unqualified condem- 
nation. The experiment here made of the light 
blue background only, with the rilievi left in raw 
white upon them, is sufficiently unsatisfactory ; 
but the grey, white, black, and brown horses, and 
their flesh-coloured riders, with their gilded heads 
of hair, all so admirable and so perfect in their 
simple art, are here degraded into tawdry toys. It 
is remarkable, also, that the figures appear now 
to have lost their symmetry, and the composition 
its unity, while all the finer qualities of detail in 
which they abound are entirely obscured. By far 
the most successful works of the kind are to be met 
with in Spain, where statues, as large as life and 
represented in action, are to be seen painted with 
the utmost care and finish. It is known that, 
while this taste prevailed, sculptors laboured to 
acquire all the skill of the best painters, that they 
might themselves execute this adventitious work, 
and thus insure all the pictorial effect possible to 
their statues. As the artists of the time, the six- 
teenth century, were amongst the most able that 
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“« The lessons of history should not be read in vain. 
Sculptors should strive not to allow their art to 
degenerate into a possible means of corruption. 
They must know how very few who contemplate 
undraped statues can have the necessary knowledge 
to form anything like an accurate judgment upon 
their merit, their truth, and the higher technical 
qualities of the art, and, consequently, that such 
works can usually only address the sense, and not 
the understanding. They, as guardians of, and 
caterers to, the public taste, should avoid and pro- 
test against any innovations which, by possibility, 
may have a tendency to deprave that taste, or to 
lower the high standard of art.” 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper,—Mr. John Bell concurred in Mr. 
Westmacott’s views, with an evidence, drawn from 
the well-known story of the Venus of Cnidus by 
Praxiteles, that, at any rate, a// the finest statues 
of antiquity were not painted. The Dean of West- 
minster (who was in the chair) also agreed with the 
lecturer, and urged that the remains of statues with 
paint upon them, found by the moderns, were those 
that had formed part of the architecture, and 
afforded no proof that sculpture, per se, was 
painted by the ancient masters. Professor 
Donaldson differed altogether from Mr. West- 
macott, maintaining not simply that the evidence 
in favour of the belief that the ancients painted 
their finest work was clear, but that sculpture was 
greatly improved by colours,—was made a closer 
representation of what it professed to be,—and 
that a revival of the practice was desirable. With 
which view Mr. J. G. Crace coincided, and made 
some remarks on the way in which colour should 
be applied. It was admitted that the frieze of 
the Parthenon, as painted at the Crystal Palace, 
was a failure through being of plaster; and that 
before long a work in marble would probably 
be subjected to the process. Mr. Westmacott, in 
reply to a vote of thanks moved by the Dean, 
maintained that nothing had been said to touch 
his argument, and the meeting, which was a very 
full one, broke up. Should an opportunity occur, 
we shall return to that part of the subject which 
more concerns us to-day than any further dis- 
cussion of the meaning of circumlitio, viz. the de- 
sirability, or otherwise, of the practice now. That 
the Greeks did paint some of their statues is 
undeniable, and not worth further talk. The 
statue painters are distinctly spoken of by Plato 
and by Plutarch. What we have yet to settle is, 
ought we to follow their example ? 
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Spain has produced—as Cano, Montanes, Her- 
nandez—these performances far surpass anything | 
of the kind found in other countries, and the effect | 
they produce at first sight is described by those | 
who have seen them as perfectly startling. But, 

while giving them all due credit for the peculiar 

excellence they exhibit, several accomplished writers 

on Spanish art have not hesitated to record their 

unqualified condemnation of the practice, as op- 

posed to all true principles of sculpture. But, to 

show the extent to which the enthusiasm and the 

determination to support any favourite theory may 

be carried, the ingenious author of a well-known 

treatise on Polychromy says,—‘“ Si une figure 

coloriée avec art et avec gofit ne fait pas bien, 

c’est la sculpture qui en défaut et non pas la 

polychromie.” This is taking a somewhat unusual 

view of the position that sculpture might be sup- 

posed to hold in the question.” 

He believed that sculpture coloured lost its 
distinctive or special character. “It was a portion | 
of an architectural effect. Colouring, we know, | 
was extensively employed in architectural decora- | 
tion, and when the sculptor was called upon to act | 
in combination with the architect, his work, no | 
doubt, was subject to the same laws of treatment | 
as other parts of the composition. He placed his 
groups in the pediment with its enriched coloured | 
mouldingsagainst a background, sometimes painted 
blue—perhaps to imitate the sky, but quite as| 
likely merely to give increased distinctness and 
relief to his figures. He further increased their 
effect, as portions of a general design, with gilding 
and other accessories, and, no doubt, also some- 
times with colour. But in all this, his object was 
to make his sculpture assist the whole effect. In 
short, it became necessary to adapt the sculptures, 
in colour and in finery, to the objects around them ; 
so that in fact, as we are now considering it, 
instead of a principal it became a subordinate and 
only ministerial accessory.” 

As additional grounds for discountenancing the 
practice, Mr. Westmacott urged that it would pre- 
vent the multiplication of favourite works by 
casting, and, further, would tend to a sensuous 








treatment of subjects calculated to be injurious. 


Tre photograph 128, the canopy over the door of 
S$. Stefano, will enable you to understand the detail of 
this Venetian Gothic. This is said to have been built 
in 1325 ; but I doubt its being so early in date, and can see 
but little to admire in it, and nothing to imitate. The 
enormously exaggerated crockets are very characteristic, 
whilst the detail of the pinnacles will show you by how 
very little this work is removed from Renaissance. 

In the absence of any illustrations of other churches, I 
must omit all further reference to their peculiarities, and 
gu on to give you some description of the Gothic domestic 
remains, which are, after all, by far the most numerous 
and valuable relics in Venice, and of so much importance 
oe they ought not to be left to the fag end of a hurried 
ecture. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the interest which 
any one who cares about Gothic architecture must feel in 
this part of his recollections of Venice. I know no other 
large city which is so full of Medizeval remains. Nurem- 
berg, Lubeck, Rouen, and Cologne are full of interest for 
the examples of domestic architecture which they con- 
tain; but they have generally some two or three exam- 
ples only remaining in each of real architectural value, 
the remainder being mainly picturesque fragments, very 
pretty ornaments for a sketch-book, but of small value 
for architectural study. In Venice, on the contrary, if 
you go quietly in and out, following the many windings 
of the canals, you find the Medizeval palaces occurring so 
often, that you almost cease to count them, and without 
a long acquaintance with them you are quite unable to 
recollect the particular family names by which they are all 
distinguished from one another. Then, if you leave the 
gondola and thread your way through the narrow path- 
ways between the houses, you come now upon an old 
window, then on a perfect old house, and frequently on 
the side of some small piazza, upon a group of three or 
four together; and every one of these many examples has 
its separate and peculiar value. 

The ducal palace is, of course, first in interest, as in 
scale, of all the buildings of its class in Venice. The 
photographs which we have here explain all its prominent 
features, but | trust fully that in fature years we shall 
have on these walls illustrations of the sculpture which 
adorns the capitals throughout the buildings. 

The palace forms three sides of a square; but the por- 
tions of most interest, and of which we have the fullest 
illustration, are the two external fronts facing respec- 
tively towards the water and towards the piazetta of 
S. Mark. I need not describe what you already all know 
so well: suffice it to say that the whole of the lower order 
of capitals are sculptured with foliage and figures, illus- 
tive of the virtues, vices, animals, lions, emperors, planets, 
and other subjects, which have been elaborately descri 
by Mr. Ruskin, and again by M. Didron and Mr. Burges, 
in the ** Annales Archéologiques,” and that the sculpture 
of the ten or eleven capitals nearest S. Mark’s, in the front 
towards the Piazzetta, appears to be, to a considerable 





* See p. 146, ante. 
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extent, a repetition of that in the water front, and 
executed at a somewhat later date. The three angles are 
marked by additional sculpture above the capitals, illus- 


trating reapectively the three archangels, and below them 
three subjects, “ The Drunkenness of Noah,’’ “‘ The Fall,” 
and ‘‘The J t of Solomon.” The latter shows evi- 


udgmen 
dence, in its detail, that it is not far removed in date from 
the time of such a man as Donatello, whilst we know that 
the work at the opposite angle must have been completed, 
to say the least, a great many years earlier. 

There are certain dates of parts of the work so far fixed 
that we may depend upon them. The building was com- 
menced about 1301, and probably near the south-east 
angle. The capitai next to the south-west angle still 
hears the date 1344. The large window in the sea facade 
bears the date 1404, and the council sat in their great 
council chamber for the first time in 1423; whilst the 
Porta della Carta (photograph 140) was built in 1439-41. 

Yoa will notice in the sea facade that two windows to 
the right differ from the others, and that the five arches 
below them are blocked up, and on the piazetta facade you 
will find that the seventh column from the angle is longer 





than the others, and about as large as the other angle | 


shafts. These peculiarities mark on the outside the 
position of the internal walls, and at the same time the 


points of junction of the work of different years, and | 


serve, too, to diversify the front in an agreeable manner. 

There is another authority for the appearance of the 
palace in the fourteenth century, which cannot be over- 
dooked ; this is a view in an illuminated MS. in the Bodleian 
&ibrary—‘*‘ The Romance of Alexander.”’ 
no doubt, drawn by some one who had been at Venice, 
tor he represents the church, palace, sea, and the two 
<olumns on the Piazzetta, with at least as much fidelity as 
could be expected. The important fact is, that he repre- 
sents the ducal palace as a building of two stages in 
height, the lower a simple arcade, and the upper an 
arcade of cusped arches, and that he represents a greater 
mumber of these arches in the piazza front than on the 
sea front, whilst he ignores altogether the upper stage of 
the whole building. 

Finally, there was a great fire in 1419, which damaged 
the old portion of the building so much, that a decree was 
passed to rebuild it in conformity with the rest, and this 
work was commenced in A.D. 1424. 

With these authorities, which I obtain mainly from the 
“*Stones of Venice,’’ I should arrange the dates of the 
building in this way. 

The whole of the two lower stages of the sea front,and the 
first six arches of the Piazzetta, were probably built be- 
tween 1309 and 1350; and the building was in this state 
ehen, some time in the fourteenth century, the Bodleian 
tlluminator saw it. 

In 1340 a decree was passed, commanding a new council 
chamber to be built. And I have no doubt that it was 
between this period and 1423, in which year the council- 
«chamber was first used, that the whole of the upper stage 
was added, as far as the centre of the Piazzetta front; 
whilst the rest was completed in imitation of the earlier 
work, between the years 1424 and 1439. We may be sure 
of this, that the whole of the palace, as we now see it, 
must have been completed before the Porta della Carta 
(i.e. before 1439), with which, in some points, such as the 
diapering of the upper surface with marbles, and the 
quaint parapet, it exactly coincides. 

The sculpture would all agree very well with these dates, 
for though that on the north-west angle is no doubt later 
than the rest, it is impossible to say, from its style of 
execution and from the character of the armour and 
draperies, that it is later than the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century. 

I am inclined also to think that the whole exterior of 
the upper portion of the building was cased with marble, 
pat “pani with its windows just about the last thing 
of all. 

I trust I have now made the dates of this noble building 
clear. I ought to apologize for detaining you upon them, 
when our business is rather with the work itself than with 
its date. It is difficult to instance any building which, 
from the simple reiteration of the same fine feature over 
and over again in successive bays, produces a more grand 
architectural effect. The Townhall at Ypres comes nearer 
to it then any other building that I know; and though 
it wants very much the fine open arcade on the ground 

tory, and altogether the sculptured enrichments, it 

has the great advantage of a vast and very steep ex- 
panse of roof, and a fine tower rising out of it. The 
sculpture of the capitals must be studied in detail to be 
appreciated: much of it is very fine, but not equal in 
architectural excellence to the earlier sculpture of the 
north of Europe. The building has no doubt suffered 
somewhat by time. The bases of the columns are mostly 
obscured by the gradual rise of the soil, and of the 
exquisite marbles in geometrical patterns which probably 
filled in the whole of the spandrils of the lower arcade ; 
I think two only are now left on the sea front. 

The marble face to the upper stage is not thoroughly 
pleasing. It looks too much like brickwork; but it has 
the advantage of being part of the structure of the wall, 
and not, as at St. Mark’s, a mere veneering. The only 
other palace in which I remember the same pattern being 
used is one of very late Gothic date. 

The photographs 138, 139, 140, 145, 148, 151, 154, give 
the different portions of this building with such accuracy 
as to make further description,superfluous. We have, in 
addition, photographs of some of the most noteworthy of 
the other palaces. 

Such, for instance, are the Foscari and Giustiniani 
palaces (Photograph, 146). The latter shows the brick 
sace of the wall. These form part of the largest Gothic 
group on the Grand Canal, consisting of three palaces, 
all of the same general type, with, as you will see, a 
water door; and above this, a grandly composed 
central window, with smaller windows on _ either 
eide very regularly planned. This arrangement was 
directly derived from that of the Romanesque palaces, 
in which the centre was almost invariably marked; but, 
on the other hand, the increased height of the building, 
and the absence of the open arcade on the ground or 
water-stage, are Gothic variations from the older type. 
The balconies are not much varied, You see the earliest in 
the frontof S. Mark’s, and round the apse of Murano, and 
here, in the fourteenth century, almost the only difference 
is, that the shafts have small trefoiled openings 
between them in a place of simple round arches, whilst 
‘their underside is ornamented with carving. It was 
reserved for the architect of the house, called the 
Ca’ Fasan, to introduce traceries into balconies in the 
end of the fifteenth century. His device was an abom- 
inable one, as tracery is just as unfit for the place as shafts 
are fitting. These houses enclose generally an inner 
court in which is the staircase, whilst the ceilings consist 
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of moulded » 8 where necessary by shafts. 
The Ca’ d’Oro (No. 148) is another house of great 
interest, though it has been damaged by alterations. In 
the other palaces you may have seen that each window 
was within a square line of dentil moulding, which 
separated it from the field of brickwork, the space enclosed 
being generally filled in with marble. Here, however, 
every portion of the wall is faced with marble, whilst the 
lower stage imitates the earlier buildings, in that it opens 
to the water with an arcade of five arches. It is difficult 
to judge exactly of the dates of these buildings; but the 
arcade certainly looks to me like thirteenth-century work, 
whilst the rest is probably circa 1350—1400. The parapet 
is very picturesque, but it has been greatly damaged in 
restoration. 

It may give you some idea of the number of Gothic 
houses here when I tell you that to the right of the 
Ca’ d’Oro the next three houses are Gothic,—that next to 
it having, however, been spoilt by a very recent resto- 
ration, which dealt largely in green paint. The parapet 
of the Ca’ d’Oro is sometimes yicturesquely repeated in 
brick, but the usual finish of Venetian walls is a moulded 
eaves cornice ‘often adorned with dog-tooth), supported 
on corbels ; and the roofs are almost always of flat pitch, 
and hipped. Another feature of many of the Venetian 
palaces is the angle shaft. You see this treated quite 
plainly in the fine early house called the Palazzo Cavalli, 
next tothe Ca’ Grimani (127), which dates from the 14th 
century, and in the Foscari and Giustiniani palaces (146). 
It is generally quoined regularly into the building with 
long and short quoins. Later examples usually have 
detached shafts, twisted and held to the wall by occasional 
bands: you will see these in the angles of the upper stage 
of the Ducal Palace. In 130 (the railway bridge), and 125 
you see another Palazzo Cavalli. In No. 365 (on screen), 
the same palace is given, and this photograph is valuable, 
as giving the traceries of the windows unobscured by some 
abominable blinds which have been put across them just 
where they do most damage, as you will see on the other 
photographs. The photographs of the lions from the 
entrance to the Arsenal ought not to be forgotten. I 
know not their date, but they have inscriptions on them 
which it is said are in Runic characters. I need hardly 
say more of them than that they have a certain savagely 
quiet dignity, which is refreshing when compared with 
some modern beasts. It is true they are not too much 
like lions; but if you were to put them alongside of some 
lions not long ago placed to keep guard on a sloping 
coping on each side of the cathedral steps at Genoa, I 
think you would prefer the quaint magnificence of these 
to the miserable modernism of the others. 

I believe I have now said something of all the photo- 
graphs which we have here at all illustrative of Veretian 
Gothic or Medizval architecture. But before I finish, if 
I may venture to tax your patience any longer, it may be 
as well to say a few words as to the special value of these 
photographs and of the buildings they represent. This 
consists mainly in the fact that they are singularly well 
adapted to serve as the foundations on which to build our 
nineteenth-century style of domestic architecture for such 
cities as this. You must, I think, see how completely such 
facades as theirs lend themselves to all our requirements. 
The windows are large, wide, and numerous. The fronts 
are regular if it be necessary, and, with equally good re- 
sults, irregular when that was the more convenient course. 

The imitation of such windows as the Venetian need be 
in no way un-English, as those who have seen the new 
museum at Oxford will at once allow. Nor can! refrain 
from expressing my astonishment that some members of the 
House of Commons, and among them an architect, should 
have ventured to rise a few nights since in their places, 
and assert that in advocating the use of Medizeval 
architecture for the new Foreign and other Government 
offices, any one advocated the introduction of “‘ features 
unsuited to the common wants of life,’ narrow windows, or 
“complicated arrangements, in place of sash windows,” 
and other barbarisms, as they were called. Either they had 
never troubled themselves to look at the Gothic designs for 
those buildings, and ought not, therefore, to have 
expressed an opinion; or, having examined the plans, 
they misrepresented the facts, in order to serve some 
party purpose. It is notorious that in this matter the 
authors of most of the Gothic designs had followed the 
Venetian examples, and had provided sashes opening 
behind the shafted windows, and a larger amount of 
glass for their rooms than their opponents. 

The next point of value in these buildings is the free 
use of the detached shaft,—a noble feature in almost all 
Italian architecture in the Middle Ages, but one which, 
after the thirteenth century, was strangely neglected in 
England. We should be blind, indeed, if we maintained 
our insular traditions herein. But it is, I hope, unneces- 
sary to urge the adoption of such a feature as this. 

Other points on which we may well derive information 
from Venetian buildings are the introduction of colour, 
either with mosaic or coloured marbles, and the use of 
brick. On the latter head more information, no doubt, 
may be obtained elsewhere; but at Murano we may learn 
that it is possible to produce a good effect, even with the 
commonest, whilst the fine churches of the Frari and 
S.S. Giovanni e Paolo show what may be produced with the 
best materials. In all of them the roughness of the work, 
even when moulded bricks are used, is very noticeable, as | 
well as the width of the mortar joint. The bricks vary 
very much in size sometimes in the same building, as they 
do alsoin their bond. I need hardly say thatthe best ancient 





brickwork in Europe is to be found in the north of Italy. 
But in this Venice is so far behind Verona, Mantua, 
Bologna, and in Brescia, that | think it as well not to say | 
very much on this point now. } 

The use of mosaic is still more deserving of notice. In | 
the west front of S. Mark’s, for instance, there are archi- | 
volt enrichments formed with delicate sculpture on a 
mosaic ground of gold, which are singularly effective; and | 
in a climate like ours, it is scarcely necessary to say how | 
essential it is if we wish to introduce external coloured | 
decorations to do it with permanent colour. The portico | 
of the British Museum is a fair example of what any | 
other style of colouring soon comes to. And even 
in the interior of our churches and public buildings, | 
it would be no slight advantage to have our decora- 
tions executed in a material which would suffer nothing 
by an occasional application of a scrubbing-brush. 
Now, this Venetian combination of sculpture and 
mosaic is just such a system of enrichment as seems 
beyond all others suitable for such an atmosphere as 
ours. There is no under-cutting in the sculpture. The 
rain of heaven would keep it free from dirt; and the 
golden blue green or red ground of mosaic would make 
the delicate lines of the sculpture tell with astonishing 
force. But then the sculpture must be good, and it must 
be designed—not left to haphazard, and the chance of 





finding a carver capable of saving the architect th® 
trouble of thinking. This work at S. Mark’s is full of 
thought, power, and happiness. 

Then, finally, in the use of coloured marbles, no city is 
more full of instruction than Venice. In the Piazzetta 
facade of S. Mark’s, there are some very lovely examples 
of medallions arranged in geometrical patterns. The same 
kind of decoration is seen in the Ducal Palace, whilst 
throughout the city house after house has the spandrils of 
its windows adorned with medallions of marble, often 
brightened up by a round projecting ball of marble in the 
centre ; and even a Renaissance house here and there 
remains, whose architect was not too vain to imitate his 
predecessors in this matter. 

I confess my own feeling is entirely against any general 
imitation of the veneering system of S. Mark’s. Do what 
you will, it looks unconstructional, and deprives your 
work of most of its nerve and power. When marbles of 

beauty are to be used, it seems to me that they bat 
introduce here and there as medallions, in some spandril 
where their very rarity makes them the more precious, 
and where they do not conceal the constructional features 
of the building. 

If we want to colour the whole of our walls, the 
Broletto of Como, of which there is a photograph on the 
screen (351), or Giotto’s campanile at Florence, of which 
there ought to be a coloured drawing perpetually before 
the eyes of all architects, will show us how this may be 
accomplished without any sacrifice of structural truth. 

I have now said more than enough upon my subject; 
and I must, in conclusion, tell you, that if you wish 
to understand Venetian art thoroughly, you can only do 
so by examining the buildings for yourselves. Next to 
such an examination, the photographs which this society 
enables you to obtain so cheaply are the best means of 
appreciating Venetian art. None of us wish to ignore our 
national art, but we are bound, when we can, to develop 
from and improve upon it; and for this Venice affords, 
as I think I have proved to you, numberiess aids. 

And of all the cities to which one’s mind reverts with 
pleasant recollections of days well spent, | know none so 
eminently delightful as Venice. Its peculiarities are all 
pleasurable ; and if the few hints I have been able to give 
you, added to the inspection of the photographs which we 
have here, induce any one of my hearers to take the first 
opportunity of making his way to Venice, and studying 
in the right way on the spot all her Medizeval beauties, I 
am confident he will not be inclined to blame me for 
having spoken warmly and enthusiastically of that which 
is, I believe—after our own well-loved architecture of 
the North—the most loveable architecture in the world. 

G. E. Street. 








ENGINEERING WORKS ABROAD. 


THE railway works from Toulon to Marseilles 
continue to be pushed forward with the greatest 
vigour, and will be very soon terminated through- 
out the line. 

The manufacture of coke, which was at one 
time carried on toa great extent at Charleroi, but 
had lately become very much restricted, has again 
acquired considerable activity. 

It appears, from official returns, that the quan- 
tity of foreign coal imported into France by the 
ports of Dieppe, Fécamp, Havre, and Rouen, 
during the year 1858, amounted to 4,946,058 
metric quintals (2214 Ibs. each), being 1,090,046 
by Rouen, 1,846,384 by Havre, 134,148 by Fécamp, 
and 1,875,480 by Dieppe. 

The Western Railway of France has intro- 
duced another improvement on its lines, namely, 
the establishment of a saloon carriage to every 
train. A change has also been made in the goods 
traffic of the same line. After the 15th February 
all merchandize coming from or going to the 
Brittany lines is not in future to be received or 
deposited at the Batignoles station. Such goods 
are to be sent to the Vaugirard station, which will 
be specially reserved. 

An experiment has been just made on the 
Vincennes Railway upon a new buffer (para-choc), 
calculated to neutralize, or lessen in a considerable 
degree, the effects of a collision between two 
trains, by means of leaden disks of a certain 
thickness. Six trucks, with loads of 7,000 kilo- 
grammes of sand and balk, were placed on the 
line : three were left stationary, at a certain point, 
and the others were driven into the former by a 
locomotive, at the rate of 30 to 40 kilométres per 
hour, which stopped on the line after it had 
given the necessary impulse. The shock was 
terrible: the loads of sand and timbers were in 
some measure scattered about, but not as much as 
was expected : five of the waggons were fractured, 
got off the rails, and came to a stand-still almost 


| immediately: the sixth ran on by itself for about 


100 métres, and did not appear to be much in- 
jured. Some of the persons present were of 
opinion that the passengers in the third waggon 
of the train run into would have received only a 
severe shock, without serious consequences. We 
think, however, that, in order to have a more 


| correct idea of the efficacy of M. Guerinot’s para- 


choc, one experiment is not sufficient. Let him 
make a series of trials with real carriages—not 
with real people, of course. : 

The Nantes papers state that in their town 
several vast iron bridges can be seen in course of 
construction for the Russian railways. 

The finishing and opening of the line from 
Coblentz to Mayence, before thefend of the year, 
is looked upon as a matter of certainty. The 
works of the Saint Goar tunnel are carried on so 
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rapidly, that it will be terminated at the end of | tions; as in groined and domed ceilings, so much 
summer, though the heaviest work and the greatest | the better than when it is in the width only. 
difficulty on the line. The Nahe bridge is shortly | But whether it be by curved or plane surfaces 


to be let in contract. 
The General Roman Railway 


reeeive, at the offices of the company, in Paris, 
Rue Richelieu, No. 99, and at Rome, Piazza de la 
Pilota Palais Filipanni, tenders. for the construc- 
tion of a tunnel, 1,600 métres long, at Baldnini, 
between Terni and Spoleto, and that of a tunnel 
1,950 métres, at Fossato, between Foligno and 
Fabriano, on the line from Rome to the Adriatic. 
At the above offices the specifications, schedules 
of prices, plans, &c. can be consulted, and forms of 
tender obtained, which are to be sent there, sepa- 
rately for each tunnel, before 31st March inst. 








REPLY TO QUERIES ON CHURCH ROOFS. | 


“A CLERGYMAN” asks, at page 141,—* 1, Is 
an open roof really adverse to the transmission of 
sound?” If it makes any difference whether the 
large portion of a speaker’s voice intercepted by 


Company (Pio | immaterial. 
centrale), have issued an invitation to contractors less, the less timber is exposed’ below, and espe- 
of public works that, after the 15th inst. they will cially the less depth or prominence any ribs may 


| 
| 
| “2. Is there any good example of ceiled roofs 





ster will afford, because its designer, being outlay- 
paid: (i.e. according to the outlay of others’ work, 
not of his own), has done just as you or fF, or “A 
Clergyman ” would in like circumstances, —made 
as few designs-as possible do for as many thousand 
shafts as possible. 

Thus, as above said, whether by design or un- 
wittingly I know not, all the best acoustic condi- 
tions but one have been fulfilled; indeed, I con- 
in Gothic churches ?”—Yes, but I shall not say | stantly find that after reasoning out at some 
where, because I will help no one to degrade a pains how a thing should be done in a pure 


(and, if the latter, by two, three, or more) is. quite 
Moreover, the loss of sound will be 


have that cross the direction: of the voice. 





_ sacred edifice with monkey-art, which “a clergy-| original “architecture of the future,” I am 


} 


the roof of a low-walled building, like our churches, | 


be retlected to the audience, or lost, or frittered up 
into unmeaning vibration, then no proposition in 
modern science is more demonstrable than that any 
high-pitched open roof (say any that fashion would 
at present allow tobe “Gothic”) mustbe acoustically 
the worst covering contrivable. It combines two 
faults that otherwise would hardly seem com- 
patible: 1, the timbers intercepting and breaking 
up as much as possible of the sound-waves on their 
way either to or from the reflecting surface; and 
2, the surface reflecting those that do reach it into 
none but useless directions, that can bring none of 
them to any of the audience till after a second 
rebound. A low, obtuse-ridged, or, as builders 
call it, “pediment-pitched”’ open roof has the 
former fault, but not the latter; and a flat ceil- 
ing the latter without the former; as was well 
observed in Mr. T. R. Smith’s lectures (Builder 
for 1858, p. 773, &c.). The only ceilings that can 
reflect usefully are such as rise in the centre, but 
only moderately —say from one-third down to a 
quarter the span.* If the rise be in both direc- 





* If it be required to find the acoustically best ceiling on 
given walls, namely, that which not only reflects all the 
sound it receives to some part of the audience, but spreads 
it most equally over them all; then, for every auditory 
without aisles or side galleries, there are always two 
depths for a segmental ceiling that will do this very 
nearly: for though the strict curves would in one be 
parabolic, and in the other elliptic, their deviations from 
circularity (nay, even from a three-plane ceiling, as that 
of the House of Commons) are not worth attending to. 
But though both these depths are equally good for a 
simple room, with only an end gallery, when there are 
either side galleries, or aisles (with or without galleries). 
the deeper of the two depths for the nave ceiling becomes 
the only one unwasteful of sound. 1. Given, ina simple 
room or chapel, the levels of the speaker’s mouth and 
the wall-tops, to find the flatter-of the two acoustically 
best forms of ceiling. Take a point as far below the 
speaker’s mouth as this is below the top of walls, and this 
lower point'will be the centre for your ceiling’s curvature. 
It is independent of the level of floor. 2. Given, the level 
of the highest side-gallery; or if there be no side gal- 
leries, then of the sides of floor; the width of same from 
side to side; the tops of nave walls; and the level of 
speaker's mouth ; to find the deeper of the two acousti- 
caily best forms of nave ceiling (but which, in the case of 
there being aisles or side galleries, become the only best 
form), join, by lines like a St. Andrew’s cross, the tops of 
nave walls t) the opposite extremities of the whole floor, 
or highest gailery, if any, and call the intersection of these 
lines X. Take a point half-way between the level of X 
and that of the speaker’s mouth, and from this point, as a 
centre, describe an arch which will be very nearly the best 
to which the ceiling surface or surfaces may approxi- 
mate. Observe, that these two forms of ceiling are not 
merely the limiting, or deepest and fattest forms consistent 
with economy of the voice, so that (in a simple room) you 
might take any intermeliate curve to be better than 
either extreme. On the contrary, each of these extremes 
is positively better than any intermediate form; though 
even the worst of intermediate forms, namely, that haif- 
way between them, would be better than any beyond 
these extremes, as a flat ceiling or a Gothic open roof. 
it will be found that both forms become flatter the loftier 
the proportion of the nave, a most fortunate coincidence 
with the requirements of architectural dignity, which (as 
I think) call for more curvature in a ceiling the nearer it 
isto our head, lmagine interchanged, the ceiling of any 

english cloister or crypt, and that of the nave of St. 
Alban’s or Peterborough, and you will understand me. 
Again, it will be fonnd the flatter acoustic form can in 
no case rise a quarter of the span; while even the 
deeper one can in no practically possible case rise a half, 
though approazehing this when both the speaker and side- 
galleries are near the ceiling. Thus all semi-circular 
nave-ceilings are too deep; but the Surrey Music Hall 
(especially if the speaker in it spoke from an upper gal- 
lery) would approach more than any building I know 
to the conditions most nearly suiting (for none can quite 
suit) the semi-circular ceiling it has. And its acoustic 
superiority: to other wood-ceiled rooms (for all with 
wooden, or rather, with smooth-boarded ceilings, must 
have a great advantage) I attribute partly to the above 








coincidence, but much more to the presence of the semi- } would be decorating the octagon bodies of the 


domical end farthest from the speaker. 

at either end are demonstrably of great acoustic value, 

but not so much at the speaker’s end, where churches 

— have them, as at the other end, where they never 
‘ > 


te 


Semi-domes | timbers somewhat like the shafts in the House of 


E. L. G. | times as many designs as the Palace of Westmin- 


man ” must do.if he makes it the first essential of startled by encountering in some archwological 
his church to be Gothic or any -ic. Whatever page or some old building (but never in any 
science and reason may show to be physically best, modern one—never in any of outlay-paid design 
that any true designer can do gracefully from his you may be sure, Gothic or un-Gothic)—my in- 
own resources, and without a true designer, you vention forestalled six centuriesin every particular 
‘caunot have it done at all, by help of all the of it; and finding that, ere the tribes of the outlay- 
| “ examples” in Goth-dom. | paid arose, the problem, whenever occurring, was 
All the above acoustic desiderata, except the solved in no other way,—that my bit of advanced 
rise in two directions, seem to have been fulfilled ultra-modernism is but orthodox Gothie after all! 
(I do not say designedly), in the wood-ceiled roofs So that, were I an outlay-paid designer, I should 
of the great times in France, which are also (ex- certainly adopt the method of the Scott school, 
cept a few of Anglicising character, said by M. and save all this reasoning, by assuming, once for 
Viollet le Due to exist in Normandy), as truly re- all, that to Gothicise after genuine models will be 
fined, both in engineering and in taste, as. those the same thing,—that as my rationalizing turns 
on the English (or as he calls it, Anglo-Norman) out to be always some Gothieizing step, Gothicizing 
system were and are barbarous and frivolous. I will dofor rationalizing ; and thus we might come 
must premise that the French had retained, from to rejoice in more such “works of art” as St. 
Roman times, or else re-invented before their Giles’s, Camberwell; St. Thomas’s, Winchester ; 
earliest extant works of this kind, the whole true or the “Broad Phylactery” buildings, West- 
system of timber-roofing, by ties and suspenders, minster. 
of which our architects had no idea till since the! 3. “What is the best specimen of such a 
fall of the arts, and which they have scarce fully church ?”—It were great waste of life to inquire, 
learnt yet ; such tentatives as that which nearly because it is certain that a tithe of the time needed 
demolished the King’s-cross terminus being still to discover the best would, if rightly spent, suffice 
possible, which in France were too antiquated for to design a better than that best, wherever it 
repetition even in the twelfth century, if ever may be. * * * E. L. G. 
made at all. I doubt if history will be found to | 
yield such another instance,—a useful art remain- | 
ing, on one side of a strait, seven full centuries in | 
arrear of its established condition on the other) AN imperial decree of the 9th February, adopt- 
side. Well, then, in these really Gothic examples ing the report of the Minister of the Interior, 
(for the English substitutes being a mere freak of orders the accomplishment of all the formalities 
local fashion, cannot rightly be reckoned any part enumerated in the first article of the law of 
of the great Gothic system, using that term for 18th July, 1837, on the subject of the projected 
the last real and rational architecture), the ceilings extension of the limits of Paris to the fortified 
form two cylindric surfaces, each frequently near boundary. Thus a question of important interest 
a quarter cylinder, but sometimes much less, rising has at length been solved—interesting to the 
from the wall-plates, and meeting at a keel or) public, since it has occupied their minds for some 
spine, but with no ridge, at about the mid-height years past. 
of the king-post. Any other ribs, if appearing at| Paragraph 1, of Article 1, describes the basis of 
all beneath the boarding, project very little; and the measure. The limits of Paris are to extend 
the timbers seen below it (which are never any to the fortifications; they are to embrace all the 
others than those wanted, namely, the tie and military works of the circular line, and the zone 
king-post foot), are lightened to the utmost by of 250 métres already devoted to the purposes of 
reducing them, except at their ends and june- | defence. In consequence, the “communes” of 
tion, to octagon shafts, often under 4 inches Passy, Auteuil, Batignoles-Monceau, Mont- 
diameter, in works larger than any modern! martre, La Chapelle, La Villette, Belleville, 
church-roof. So far science. Now for art, the Charonne, Berey, Vaugirard, and Grenelle, will 
first parts to decorate were those by which be suppressed. The territories, or portions of 
the square ends of the timbers diminish to territory of these communes, and those of Neuilly, 
the octagon body, and, at the same time, the Clichy, Saint Ouen, Aubervillers, Pantin, Prés- 
wooden stirrup by which the king-post suspends | Saint Gervais, Saint-Mandé, Bagnolet, Ivry, Gen- 
the tie (for any use of iron to save design was | tilly, Montrouge, Vauves, and Issy, as far as the 
justly esteemed a barbarism). Next, if they | extreme line of the fortifications, will be annexed 
could decorate any more, it was the wall-plate to Paris. The portions of the communes of 
and corbels, if any, whether of stone or wood. | Auteuil, Passy, Batignoles-Monceau, Montmartre, 
Then they moulded the spine and the ribs, if any. | La Chapelle, Charonne, and Bercy, which remain 
Next to this you must come to the boarded outside the new line, will be thus united. 
ground (plat fond) of the ceiling; but not to| Paragraph 2 divides the new commune of Paris 
bedizen it with that trash called tracery,—mimic into twenty municipal arrondissements, forming 
architecture in relief, the “last refuge of the as many cantons of justice of the peace. 
destitute,” as Mr. Burges calls it, but pure sur-| Paragraph 3 advances the number of municipal 
face colouring, — work whose design may be | councillors of Paris to sixty. Each of the arron- 
worth fifty times its execution, instead of a fif- | dissements is bound to furnish no less than two 
tieth part thereof; and let the colour be concen- | members of the town-council, and is to be pro- 
trated mainly into fringings to the spine and wall- | vided with a mayor and two adjoints. 
plates, these fringes being connected, if the inter- Paragraph 4 orders that from the lst January, 
mediate space be plain, by parallel lines running 1860, the line of the Paris octroi will be extended 
down it like ribs, which (especially if they be of | to the “mur d’escarpe”’ of the circular fortifica- 
two or three sizes regularly subordinated) will tion. The rest of the paragraphs contain matter 
enable the eye to appreciate the building’s length. | solely relative to modifications in the eonditions of 
The next step would be either to powder your still | the octroi for the benefit of factories that use coal, 
plain platfond with objects of any degreeof elabora- | to the direct taxation by contribution, and to the 
tion, from stars to angels, or else to return your | investigations to be opened in order that com- 
fringings up the ribs or rib-like lines, so as to! mittees might receive, within a stated time, any 
make oblong bordered panels, or subdivide these | objections or remarks to the present law, and 
into square ones, so that less than half, or even a | report thereon. Thus Paris is about to become a 
quarter, of the surface need remain plain. But colossal city. In its actual limits there are at 
I think any panels completely bordered should be | present 1,174,316 souls; the suburbs contain 
left to secular buildings, the more solemn and | 351,189 inhabitants; so that the future popula- 
sacred mode of treatment being powdering. | tion, when Paris is extended, is at once raised to 
Lastly, the only remaining ornament I can think | 1,525,505. Paris was already the most. populous 
I should approve, and this not till all the above | city on the continent. Vienna has only 475,000 ; 
are afforded (as, indeed, 1 know no example of it), | St. Petersburg, 550,000; Berlin, 430,000; Madrid, 
260,000; Lisbon, 284,000 ; Naples, 480,000; Con- 
stantinople, 630,000; Milan, 160,000, London 
is the only European city more populous than 
Paris will be when the change of limit is effected— 
‘ut.Lonion is nearly doubly so, 








PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF PARIS. 


|Commons; only, if this be done at all, it should 
| involve, even in the smallest church, about a dozen 
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REDUCTION OF THE HOURS OF 
LABOUR. 


THE members of the Conference of the Building 


Trades having offered a premium for the best 
essay on the “‘ Reduction of the Hours of Labour,” 
the adjudicators, Messrs. R. W. Grey, George 


Potter, W. Hanton, Edwin Freeman, and James | 


“Live and Let Live,” and written by Mr. Evan 
Daniel, of Philadelphia-terrace, Westminster-road. 
The essay* has since been published. Speaking 
of the physical evils which artisans “suffer from 
the ten-hour system,” the writer says :— 

“ Health is, of all blessings, the first which should 


engage our attention in every effort for the amelioration | 


of the working classes. Wealth, rank, and honours are 
subordinate to it, and valueless without it. To the work- 
ing man it is almost indispensable, for upon it depends his 
own subsistence and that of his family. It is the capital 
which, with his abilities as a craftsman, he has to invest, 
and on which he has solely to depend. When that fails, 
he is left ‘ at the mercy of the rude waves’ of fortune to 
close his life in misery and indigence. Seldom is it the 
case that he has been enabled to lay by, when in health, 
sufficient to preserve him from becoming a burden on the 
public when life begins to decline. His wages are not 


large, and the fluctuations of trade, the loss of time from | 


untavourable weather, and'the accidents to which artisans 
in these trades are especially liable, render it almost an 
impossibility to make a provision for old age. All that he 
can hope for, when in health, is a continuation of that 
blessing, whereby he may preserve his independence as 
long as possible, and prolong the opportunity which it 
affords of preparing for the advance of infirmity and 
physical incapacity for labour. It is evident, then, that 
no efforts should be spared by which his life may be 
lengthened and the attacks of disease warded off. If we 
would have our working-classes self-reliant, frugal, and 
provident, it behoves us to take some measures by which 
this spirit may be fostered in them, which will induce 
them to strive every nerve in maintaining their indepen- 
dence throughout life, and which will preserve their help- 
less families from the miseries of penury. The man who 
has no resource to fall back upon when illness overtakes 
him— who feels life a perpetual struggle between slavery 
and starvation—whose present affords him little or no 
enjoyment, and whose future is one of blank despair, is 
deprived of ail self-reliance and manly dignity, and easily 
becomes the tool of demagogue leaders, or the victim of 
morbid discontentment.’’ 

After urging that the mechanic who works till 
half-past five, and has then a walk before him, 
has no opportunity to study the beauties of art 
and nature, the writer proceeds :— 

‘* Next to bodily health, the artisan stands most in need 
of intellectual culture and mental recreation. It is not 
sufficient that he should possess mere corporeal health 
and strength, for his labour requires something aove 
these. It is not, like that of the irrational brute, mere 
mechanical plodding ; but in many cases it involves the 
unceasing exercise of the highest powers of his mind 
His inventive powers are perpetually tasked, and his scien- 
tific attainments brought into play. He is not always an 
imitator, for occasions continually arise when he must 
rely on his own independent genius, when he has to depart 
from the usual routine, when he has no plan to guide 
him, and no more intelligent person by to direct him. He 
has to apply science to art and theory to practice, and in 
proportion to his capability of so doing is his worth as a 
craftsman. As art progresses, the greater will be the de- 
mand for this intellectual proficiency ; but how is the 
artisan to keep pace with this demand as long as the pre- 
sent system continues? Can he devote those few hours 
to study which remain at his disposal when his daily 
labour is over? Would it be just or reasonable to expect 
this from him? No, no. The man who works hard all 
day, and has, very frequently, miles to travel when his 
ordinary labour is over, reaches his home at night in no 
mood for study. He may have the wish, but physical 
exhaustion renders the realisation of that wish an impos- 
sibility. When the body is overtasked, it is utterly absurd 
to expect that the mind should retain its vigour and 


freshness: it is equally absurd to expect that the tired | 


mechanic should then quit the comforts of his own fire- 
side, or deprive himself of ‘ the needful hours of rest,’ to 
attend those institutions from whieh, if the hours of 


labour were shortened, he might derive so much practical 


benefit.”’ 
Workmen, he remarks, are unable to read a 
work on their own trade so as to understand it :— 


‘**How many can take up a simple scientific treatise, 


and read it with any degree of case or pleasure? The | 
technical phraseology is different from that to which the | 


mechanic has been accustomed, and problems are intro- 
duced which involve a mathematical knowledge he has 
never had an cpportunity to acquire. Let us suppose 


an ordinary mason takes up Nicholson’s ‘ Operative | 


Mechanic,’ Gwilt’s ‘Theory of Architecture,’ or any 
other practical work on Building, for the purpose of 
acquiring some knowledge of groin vaults. He meets, 
almost on the first page, such a sentence as this:—‘ The 
intrados of a simple vault is generally formed of a portion 


of a cylinder, cylindroid, sphere, or spheroid, that is, | 


never greater than the half of the solid: and the springing- 
lines which terminate the walls, or when the vault begins 
to rise, are generally straight lines, parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder or cylindroid,+’—or, perhaps, some- 
thing of this kind:—‘If a cylinder pierces a cone, so 
as to make a complete perforation through the cone, 
two complete arches will be formed, called cono-cylindric 
arches; but, on the contrary, if a cone pierce a cylinder, 
so that the concavity made by the cone is a conic surface, 
the arch is called cylindro-conie arch.’ Now, it is very 





* A Prize Essay on the Reduction of the Hours of 
Labour, as proposed by the Nine Hours Movement. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 
1859. 

+ Nicholson's ‘*‘ Operative Mechanic,”’ p.540. Ed. 4th. 
1853, 

t Ibid. p. 541. Our space will not allow of further 
instances, but we would refer the reader to any of the 
works we have mentioned, which, be it remembered, are 
all supposed to be written for the working-man. 


probable that the author’s meaning could not have been 
so well expressed had he not used this scientific language ; 
but how many working-men could gead it without con- 
tinual reference to a dictionary or glossary ? ‘The’majority 
of the most valuable works on building are now sealed 
books, which the artisan is unableto open. To illustrate 
this remark, I cannot do better than quote the following 
passage from the preface to Buck’s ‘* Essay on Oblique 





his level and treated properly at the same time.’ Does 
not this show that if treatises can not be reduced to the 
level of the working man, it is our duty to:elevate him'to 
that level which will enable him to understand them and 
peruse them with ease and profit ?”’ 

The writer views the abuse of the system of 
competition as the curse of English trade, and 
maintains that it has now reached such a climax, 








COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT. 
BELIEVING that the subject-of providing a third 
sleeping-room to cottages of the lower orders will 
be considered by you »worthy ef notice, I enclose 


| 





one of the circulars sent to influential persons in | 


the county of Hants in particular, and if you illus- 
trate the plans (should you ever do it), it will be 
of great service to the cause ; in which, however, I 
have no personal interest beyond that of yourself 
and the whole nation, The feeling of approbation 
is universally expressed, more especially by the 
Bishop of Winchester, who has strongly urged 
us to persevere; Judge Byles, at the last winter 
assizes, after seeing the long list of hideous 
crimes, in his address to the grand jury, stated 
that in great measure he attributed these crimes 
to the want of accommodation in the cottages 
of the poor, where whole families of both sexes 
are huddled together in one or two sleeping- 
rooms. We hear much of education, but the first 
step to virtuous education should be under the 
maternal roof, where the young first imbibe prin- 
ciples either good or bad: if the latter, they be- 


| come callous as to principles, and do not hesitate to 


comuit any crimes in after life. Great care has been 
taken to ascertain the lowest cost at which a cot- 
tage, with three bed-reoms, can be built, and No. 1 
in the circulars is like one built near this for 65/. 
and the builder is willing to build others at that 
cost. I state this, as the object is to provide 
as many cottages with three bed-rooms as pos- 
sible, where two can be built at the cost of one 
model cottage, at 120/. and probably containing as 
much comfort within ; nor is it necessary for them 
to appear almost like Italian villas. Hants. 


*.* We have already alluded to the society, 
objecting to their proposition to assist owners of 
cottages to add a third room by a money grant. 
The object of the society of course has our fullest 
approval, and we may find another opportunity to 
refer to their ccttage plans. 
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THE CONDITION OF LONDON. 
| Tur Clerkenwell News —a paper which we 
| have often read with pleasure—has denied the 
statements which have lately been made as to the 
neglected condition of large numbers of persons in 
this metropolis. It is to be regretted that, in 
making an effort to prove that the houses of the 
poor in Clerkenwell are not in the condition which 
has been described, an impression will be conveyed 
throughout the populous district referred to that 
| there is no necessity for improvement. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunately certain that not only in Clerk- 
enwell, but in twenty other London parishes, the 
particulars which have been given barely show 
the terrible condition of many parts of the metro- 
polis, although the guardians of the parishes are 
slow to understand it. 

In inquiring into the affairs of the destitute 
poor it requires care, in order that the trath may 
be arrived at, for, in most instances, those least 
deserving intrude themselves upon notice instead 
of those who most need it. There are thousands 
of persons in this vast city who have been driven 
into the condition described, by circumstances 
which could got be avoided ; and so sad is their 
state that it is not possible to give a sufficiently 
clear idea of it, either by pen or pencil, to those 
who have not witnessed it. 


formerly stood in the “ Sand-yard,” near Clerken- 
well-green: the person who rented it was, doubtless, 
an imposter, who sent out his children to “ worrick 
for their bread,” as he called it; but in that very 
house there were cases of human misery which it 
was dreadful to contemplate. 

Many of the most wretched houses of Clerken- 
well have been removed ; but still in this parish 
there are dwellings totally unfit for human oceu- 
| pation ; and the same evil exists in other districts, 





Bridges.’ He says his Essay ‘ was not designed for the | 


: " | uneducated workman: the subject cannot be reduced to | 
Brown, have awarded it to one with the motto} so we eee 


“we dare not cloak it, we dare not palter with it.” | 


Some years since we mentioned a house which | 


and the matters complained of require speedy 

remedy and the mest earnest efforts of right- 
meaning persons in-every direction. It is, there- 
fore, an evil that attempts should be made to 
deny the truth of the pictures whieh have been 
painted, and have heen the means of causing such 
a strong expressionof public feeling. Instead of 
| those interested in one parish endeavouring to 
conceal imperfections, it would be better for all to 
unite and endeavourtofind a remedy for those evils 
| which@re a chief cause of pauperism and crime. 
| “The parish doctors,—the missionaries so much 
| needediin wide masses of human beings—neglected, 

ignorant, and-often wicious,— the right-intentioned 
jcurates, and the.sanitary police, well know that it 


lis impossible to eonvey an idea of the scenes 
|which come under their daily notice. Look 
amongst the starving population of Spitalfields, 
Bethnal-green, a large portion of Lambeth, St. 
George’s, Southwark, Bermondsey, and many other 
places, and such scenes of neglect will be discovered 
as will make evident the necessity of change. 





NOTES IN IRELAND. 

A wovse fell in Grafton-street, Dublin, not 
long ago, just as a crowded omnibus had passed ; 
but notwithstanding the narrowness of the street, 
and the usual complement of vehicles and pedcs- 
trians passing, no loss of life cccurred. An old 
man and woman in care of the premises fortunate!y 
succeeded in making their escape at the rear. The 
fall is said to have been occasioned by the removal! 
of adjoining houses, recently pulled down, having 
weakened the stability of this, but we apprehend 
that, had proper shorings been used, an accident 
ought not to have resulted from that cause. 

A Roman Catholic Church is about to be erectcd 
at the new town of Ardagh; where also have been 
recently built a police-barrack and other buildings, 
besides model cottage residences. Near this town 
are the ruins of one of the most ancient cathedrals 
in Ireland, St. Mel. 

A new chapel and schools have been built at 
Tournafulla, but are as yet incomplete. 

A new church is to be built at Mount Charles, 
county Donegal, by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of Ireland. 

The Cork Constitulion speaks of a new bridge 
proposed to be erected in lieu of that destroyed 
by the flood of November, 1853. Sir Johu 
Benson has laid before a meeting plans and 
estimates for a stone strneture of three arches, 
adequate to the increasing traffic of the city. 
The carriage-way of the proposed bridge will 
be equal to the entire width of the present 
temporary bridge, and the footpaths will afford 


ample accommodation. It is stated that the 


moveable barrier will be placed in the centre of 
the carriage- way to divide the traflic, and prevent 
crowding. The estimated cost of the three-arched 
stone structure is understood to be 16,0007. It is 
intended to advertise immediately for tenders for 
its construction. 

The new church of St. Couleith, at Newbridge, 
Kildare, is nearly completed. The foundation- 
stone was laid by the late bishop, Dr. Haly, in 
18147; and it was dedicated while im a very 
unfinished state, in the summer of 1851. It is in 
the Early Norman style, and consists of nave, 
choir, sanctuary, and a tower at northern end; 
has a roof of open woodwork, stained and var- 
nished, with the cross timbers highly carved. A 
lofty arch, springing from clustered columns, sepa- 
rates the sanctuary from the choir; and the walls 
of the former are ornamented with carved screen 
woodwork. The body of the structure is lighted 
by ten double lanceolated windows; and above the 
altar is a great window, with stone mullions and 
stained glass, the gift of Mr. J. O’Donohue; the 
surrounding stucco work being bighly decorated. 
In the stained glass are represented full-length 
figures of St. Bridget and St. Couleith ; and im th. 
upper section, a figure of Our Lord, with emblema- 
ticul devices in the smaller compartments. The 
altar, which is of varied coloured marbles, was 
manufactured by Mr. Kirwan, of Dublin. 

A new school-house is to be erected at Bal- 
briggan, according to plans by Mr. 8. Symes, 
architect. 

A portion of Lisadian-bridge, on the Monaghan 
‘and Armagh Railway, has fallen, in consequence 

of the sinking of the foundation; and it is believed 
the whole will have to eome down. 

The works on the Tullamore and Athlone branch 
line of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company are now in a forward state, and those on 
the line from Mallow to Fermoy are in progress 
likewise, but being of a difficult character, may 
prove tedious. The Tralee and Killarney Railway 
is expected to be open the entire length in May. 
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OLD CONNAUGHT; NEAR BRAY, COUN 


The rails have been laid on the bridge which | 


conveys the Belfast and Downpatrick line over the 
Aunacloy river, and a steam-engine passed over it. 


The new station, it is said, will be an important | 


building, but a temporary one will be erected like- 
wise. 

Glencree barracks, county Wicklow, are proposed 
to be converted intoareformatory. The attention 
of the people of Ireland to the desirability of such 
establishments bas been lately awakened in a 
special manner by an eminently learned and _ phi- 
lanthropic judge, and it is to be hoped that advan- 
tage will be taken of his suggestions. 

Works are to be executed at the churches of 
Errislamon and Lickmalash, county Galway, 
according to plans by the architect to Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The new church of Arklow will be 120 feet long, 
80 feet wide in the transept, 40 feet in the nave, 
and 40 feet high to the wall plate. It is in the 
shape of a Latin cross, has bell-tower and lateral 
porches, and a cupola rising to a height of 100 
feet. The style is Italian, and externally will be 
a chiselled granite pilastered front, and internally 
a panelled ceiling, with 
match. Mr. Patrick Byrne is the architect. 


The third Presbyterian church of Ballymena’ 
having resolved on enlarging their meeting-house, | 


have employed Mr. J. Boyd, architect, to furnish 
them with plans for that purpose. Besides an 
apse at rear, in which will be placed a choir 
gallery, and a new gallery and ornamenting the 
ceiling, the chief work will be the new addition in 
front. This will consist of three stories, the first 


containing the vestibule, the second a large class- | 


room, and the third a gallery. There will bea 
tower and spire at one corner, the extreme height 
of which will be 110 feet. The work will be 
done with basalt stone for the plain work, and 
Cookstown stone for the dressings. The style is 
Lombardo-Gothic. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


In consequence of the illness of Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, the Honorary Secretary, who was to have 
read an address to art-workmen, there was no 
lecture on Wednesday evening last. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. on the part of the 
Committee, communicated the information to the 
meeting, which was not a large one, means having 
been taken to apprise as many of the employers 
as possible, and said that an extra night would 
probably be fixed to receive Mr. Clarke’s observa- 


tions, matured as they would be by the opportu- | 
nity for reflection unfortunately afforded him. | 


Mr. Hope pointed the attention of those who 
were present to some new specimens in the rooms 


especially appropriated to decorative art, and the | 
audience, who received the disappointment with | 


perfect good temper, dispersed to examine them. 





ON READING A LATE DISCUSSION ON THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
Scor:’s windows may give us abundance of li 
ae a { ght, 
But ’tis clear that Scott's windows will never fit Tite. 


other decorations to 
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THE “ADAMANTINE CLINKER.” 


DvrRinG the construction of the Great Northern 
Railway, in making a deep cutting just beyond 
the Little Bytham station, the excavators found 
an extensive body of clay, containing Roman 
coins and numerous fragments of pottery and 
relics, which prove that this identical spot is the 
site of an old Roman pottery. The clay was 
carefully analyzed, and it was found to possess, 
we are told, the extraordinary amount of 69 per 
cent. of silica, a much larger portion, it is asserted, 
}than can be detected in any other clay in the 
United Kingdom. The proprietor, the Hon. 
A. D. Willoughby, has spared neither pains nor 
money in rendering this clay available for building 
purposes, and he has succeeded in producing a 
clinker which has been called “ Adamantine,” 
from its durability and impenetrable hardness. 
It is superior to the “Dutch” in shape and 
colour, absorbs less than half the quantity of 
water, and, if we may judge from the appearance 
presented by a specimen of it after five years’ 
wear, we should say a better clinker need not be 
desired. 





THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL, LONDON, 


ANOTHER erroneous report has, I believe, been 
going the round of the papers, as to the “ Guards’ 


in the metropolis, and, of course, every possible 
care must be taken to render it in some degree 
worthy of the site. Joun BExt. 





FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 

Tue works undertaken for the restoration of 
the tower of the Brussels Hétel de Ville will be 
shortly brought to a close by the completion of 
the restoring of the entrance-porch, a difficult and 
intricate piece of work, except the statues in the 
niches of this portion of the facade. The fifteen 
statues of the upper range, some in course of 
execution, others already finished, will be placed 
next spring. Six of them have been confided to 
the sculptor, M. Franklin; three to the chisel of 
M. Puyenbroeck : the six others are to be executed 
by Messrs. Leemans, Detrabut, and Catton, pupils 
of M. Simoneau, who has promised the aid of his 
counsels to these young artists. The interior of 
the building alone remains to be restored, and the 
whole of the works are to be pushed forward, so 
that it shall be ready for occupation in 1860. 

The city of Orleans being, more than any other 
place, interested in preserving anything connected 
with the history of Joan of Arc, lately wrote to 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, the Sardinian ambassador, 
offering him 600f. for the piece of tapestry, repre- 
senting the arrival of the heroine in Orleans, which 
he purchased last year at Lucerne. The Marquis 
has replied to the application, by accepting the 
sum specified, which he requests may be distri- 
buted to the poor of Orleans. He adds, that he 
will give orders that the object in question, now 
in the Museum of Cluny, shall be delivered over 
to the authorities of Orleans. 

Correspondence from Puy (Haute Loire) 
announces that the colossal statue of Notre Dame 
de France bas been successfully cast at Givors. 
It is to be shortly transported to Puy, and for its 
inauguration have been invited all the bishops of 
France and all the superiors of the monasteries. 











EXCESSIVE MORTALITY IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN WORKHOUSES. « 

On a recent occasion the Registrar-General 
remarked upon the large number of deaths which 
occur in the metropolitan workhouses, and sug- 
gested that inquiry should be made in conse- 
quence. The presence of aged persons, and 
young children born in many instances in sickly 
condition, with other circumstances, will account to. 
some extent for the excessive mortality; but 
when the bleached countenances of both the 
old and young paupers are noticed, it would seem. 
likely that, besides the evils which too often 
arise for want of ventilation and other sanitary. 
arrangements, the cage and quantity of the 
food supplied require looking to. Luxuries are 
not expected, but particularly as regards the- 





young, it is a question worthy of consideration, if 


Memorial,” which I see copied inadvertently last | a more generous diet would not only be the means 
week into your journal, usually so correct. Instead | of saving many lives, but also euable the young 
of the memorial to be erected in Waterloo-place | reared here to have increased stamina, and be 


being of the dimensions mentioned, it will be some | 
The front of the pedestal, at 
some 11 feet from the ground, will be occupied by | 
three soldiers,—a Grenadier, a Fusilier, and a/| 


| 37 or 38 feet high. 


Coldstream of her Majesty’s brigade of Guards, in 
their full marching costume as they fought at 
Inkerman. These figures will be about 8 feet 6 in. 
in height. Their respective flags will be behind 
| them: thus altogether forming a pyramidal group. 
| These flags rest against a second granite pedestal, 
/on which, and above the flags, will stand a figure 
of Honour, with her arms extended wide, and in 
her hands and on her arms will be wreaths of 
|honour. This figure will be 10 feet high. The in- 
scription. beneath her will be, “ Honour to the 
Brave ;” and beneath the Guards, “ Tria juncta in 
| uno,” the motto of the brigade. The four figures | 
‘will be cast out of brass cannon taken at Sebas- 
|topol, and given by Government. Behind, on the 
near face, will be a pile of actual broken Russian 
| guns, burst and mutilated, as they were found in 
| Sebastopol, which, I believe, is a new feature in a 
monument, These are the general characteristics 
of the memorial; but on the sides will be intro- 
duced a slight degree of decoration in the sorts of 
sunk relievo used by the Egyptians, who were so 
accustomed to deal with large surfaces of granite ; 
and which, with due attention, might, I fancy, be 
| introduced, with good effect, occasionally into our 
own granitic treatment. The foundation is in, 
/up to the ground line, and is a mass of concrete 
some 17 feet by 15, by 10 feet deep. No portion 
of the granite pedestal has yet been placed; nor 
will any portion of the work be hurried. The 
| memorial is favoured with a most conspicuous place 





better able in after life to battle with the world. 
As we have before said, the workhouse system 
altogether demands revision. Woe to those sub- 
jected to its degenerating influence ! 





OLD CONNAUGHT, NEAR BRAY, COUNTY 
WICKLOW. 

Tus mansion is being erected for P. Riall, esq. 
in the demesne of Old Connaught-hill, near Bray. 
The site is most picturesque, commanding beauti-- 
ful views of the bay of Dublin, and the mountains 
of Wicklow. The materials used for the facing. 
of the whole of the exterior consist of Wicklow 


granite, with Portland stone for the dressings of 


the doors and windows. The architects are Messrs. 
Lanyon and Lynn, of Belfast ; and the builders, 
Messrs. Cockburn and Sons, of Dublin. 
References. 

A. Open porch. 

B. Hall. 

C. Library or morning-room.. 

D. Drawing-room. 
q. Dining-room. 
F, Principal staircase. 
3. Own room, 
H. Cloak-room. 
I. Butler’s pantry. 
K. Housekeeper’s room. 
L. Store. 
M. Back staircase. 
N. Serving-room or lift. 
S. Kitchen court on basement level. 
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BLASTING ROCK. 

Some very interesting experiments have been 
made, attended, it is said, with perfect success, at 
Fécamp, in blasting rock under water for the 
harbour piers. In order to deepen the channel 
it was necessary to clear away a portion of 
excessively hard rock, upon which ordinary imple- 
ments had but little effect: moreover, the sea 
never receding entirely from the rock, the means 


resorted to at first were attended with extreme | 


difficulty, while the operations proved a great im- | ; 
| congratulated the meeting on the steady progress 


pediment to the navigation. At present, with the 
aid of an electric battery, the rock is being re- 
moved with comparative ease, by a contrivance as 
follows :—Glass jars, containing each fifty kilo- 
grammes of blasting powder, are made watertight 
by means of corks, through which insulated wires 
are passed and put in communication with the 
powder. These vessels are well caulked or sealed, 
and packed in a basket, with hay, to prevent their 
being broken against the rock when they are let 
down. At the moment of high water these 
“ cartouches” are cast.into the water, and kept in 
communication with the eleetric battery, by means 
of wires covered with gutta-percha in the usual 
manner. On the cireuit being completed by join- 
ing the wires on shore at the northern jetty, the 
powder ignites, and the elastic gases, finding such 
enormous resistance in the weight of the water 
above, strike upon the rock and shiver it to atoms. 
At each explosion the water rises in a conical form 
of greater or less height, according to the effect 
produced on the rock, boils up for a few moments, 
and in five minutes resumes its usual undulations, 
leaving no visible traces of the agency exerted 
below. The débris of rock will have to be removed 
afterwards by dragging, ke. at a slight cost. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 

The Manchester School.—The annual meeting 
of this schoo], was held at the Royal Institution, 
Moseley-street Manchester, on the 22nd February. 
There was a full attendance. The galleries were 
filled with the national medallion drawings from 
all the Schools of Art in Great Britain. The 
mayor presided, and the secretary read the usual 
report, which congratulated the subscribers on the 
progress of the school. The debt of three years 
smee (400/.) was now almost extinguished, chietly 
by the educational progress of the school ; for the 
subscriptions had fallen from 295/. to 255/. while 
the fees from students had risen from 313/. to 
5137. Mr. Hammersley, the head master’s report 
showed that 549 pupils had attended the school 
during the year. Art pupil teachers had taught 
800 pupils of parochial schools, and certificated 
teachers, 2,451 other pupils. This gave a total 
of 3,800. 

Mr. Ruskin addressed the meeting. In course 
of an eloquent discourse, he drew the following 
broad distinction:—Art whose end was only 
pleasure, was pre-eminently the gift of cruel and 
savage nations—cruel in temper, savage in habits ; 
they were pre-eminent in everything merely re- 
lating to line and colour, which, in faet, seemed to 
be the inheritance of ignorance and cruelty. 
Englishmen could not produce such pretty shawls 
as the Sepoys; for really beautiful stained glass 
we must go back to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, when the Black Prince killed 2,000 or 
3,000 people before breakfast because he got into 
a passion. On the other hand, it would be found 
by research that art which was especially dedi- 
cated to natural effect, always indicated gentleness 
and tenderness in its producers; and that if it 
were successful and great, it was the work of 
thoughtful, earnest, kind men, large in their views 


of life, and full of intellectual power. Sir Joshua | 


Reynolds and Velasquez were striking proofs of 
this. He did not say that in order to be a good 


painter one must be a good man; but he did say | 


one must be so in order to be a good natural 
painter—this true perception of nature was never 
given except under certain moral conditions. 
There were but three schools of noble conventional 
decoration—that of the Greeks, which they applied 


to their pottery ; that of the Early Gothic school ; | 


and that of the great Italian school. All these 
were reached from above—all by stooping from a 
knowledge of the human form. He would say to 
students, “To whatever branch of study you may 
incline, however you are to earn your bread, in 
whatever part of the country you may be em- 
ployed, so far as you have time, make yourself first 
a noble and accomplished artist—understand, at 
least, what noble and accomplished art is; get 
first a pure, deep, and exalted knowledge of the 
human form, and of all natural beauty; and you 
will then be able to apply your knowledge to what- 
ever services may be required from your art.” 








The Neweastle-under-Lyne School.—The annual 
meeting of the friends and supporters of this 


school was held in the Institution Assembly-rooms, | 


also on the 22nd ult.; Mr. Jackson, M.P. in the 
chair. The room was crowded. From the report 
it appears that the total number of pupils receiving 
instruction at and in connection with the central 
school was 300, and that the number of students 
at the central school was 58—an advance of 11 
upon the previous. year. Mr. Jackson, in his 
address on moving the adoption of the report, 


of the school. He made some special reference to 


the education of females in art. To take one} 


illustration, he remarked,—one of the most fash- 
ionable milliners of Regent-street told him that 
any girl who understood the elements of drawing 
was able to obtain much higher wages under her 
than a girl who had not that knowledge, and that 
five or six young women whom she had in her 
employ, and who had some knowledge of the art 
of design, were of the greatest possible assistance 
to her. The subject of the employment of females 
was full of perplexity to political economists, and 
had often troubled his mind very much, but here 
there appeared to be a fresh source of employment 
opening up for them. He and his partner had in 
their employ some 2,000 persons, and in the 
education of their children there was no difficulty, 
but there was great difficulty in finding employ- 
ment for the young women whose ages ranged 
from fourteen to eighteen. He had determined 
upon endeavouring to establish a school of art 
amongst them, believing it would tend greatly to 
their advantage, and enable them to obtain em- 
ployment for themselves in some branch or other 
of art industry. 

The Hanley School.—On the 21st ult. the annual 
meeting of this school also took place. The Town- 
hall was crowded on the occasion. The mayor 
presided. The report was satisfactory. Workmen 
had come forward with subscriptions, which proved 
their interest in the school. The progress of the 
pupils was regarded as satisfactory, and q report 
thereon by Mr. Hodder, the master, was read. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Sudbury.—Alterations have lately been made 
in St. Gregory’s Church, Sudbury. The roof of 
the south aisle is now completed, the wood being 
stained, and the roof of the north aisle is under- 
going a similar transformation. The gallery in 
front of the arch, between the nave and tower, is 
about to be pulled down, and some of the pews in 
the aisles have been removed. 

Mear’s Ashby.—The old church at Mear’s 
Ashby, which had been closed for six months, 
whilst an extensive work of restoration was pro- 
ceeded with, has been re-opened. The repairsand 
additions are as follows :—Nave and south aisles 
new roofed, in oak, of the old pattern ; tower-arch 
opened, aud new oak beltry tloor ; gallery removed 
from west end, and church reseated in oak, un- 
stained; a vestry built on the north-east, and the 
chancel rebuilt ; the tower, which was in a dila- 
pidated state, repaired. The work was entrusted 
to the care of Mr. Buckeridge, architect, Oxford, 
and Mr. Parker, of Thrapston, builder. The total 
cost, exclusive of rebuilding the chancel, is about 
1,200/. 

Shipton -under - Wychwood.—The church here 
has been restored and repaired at a cost estimated 


|at 1,6007. Mr. Street was the architect employed, 


and Mr. Groves the builder. ‘The west doorway 
has been restored, the tower repaired and 
strengthened by iron bands and by the erection 
of a new buttress on the west side ; and tracery has 
been introduced in the old square-headed clere- 
story windows. The tower itself was considered 
to be too insecure to allow of its peal of five bells 
to remain in their former position, or to be rung. 
As the peal was of too musical a character to be 


| sacrificed, Mr. Street adopted the expedient of 


having framework erected within the tower, but, 
at the same time, independent of it, so that there 
should be no strain or weight upon the walls, and 
upon this framework the bells are hung. The 
north aisle has been entirely rebuilt, as well as the 
end of the chancel, which has a ribbed roof. The 
lath and plaster ceiling in the nave has been 
removed, and the old roof brought to light. All 
the old pews have been removed, and open seats 
substituted. In the chaneel there are stalls of 
English oak, with carved heads. The chancel, as 
well as the church, is paved with tiles. The doors 
to the church are new, and of oak. The church is 
heated with het air, by Hayden’s heating appa- 
ratus, ‘The porch has been restored, and a new 
cross substituted for its former mutilated one, and 


been added to “The Reade Aisle,” and another to 
the south aisle of the chancel. 

Corfe Castle—It is decided to restore the 
ancient church of Corfe Castle, which, perhaps, is 
| coeval with the old castle. The building has been 
pronounced unsafe for public worship, the outer 
| walls projecting nearly 1 foot beyond the per- 
pendicular. 
|  Bridgnorth-—The restoration of St. Leonard’s 
| Church, Bridgnorth, will probably be commenced 
jin the spring, as 1,200/. of the 3,000/. required 
has already been collected, and the two borough 
members have subseribed 5007. each. 
|  Yeovil.—It is proposed to serape and repair all 
| the pillars in the chancel and nave of St. John’s 
| Church, Yeovil, paint the ribs of the ceiling and 
| the bosses, and stucco the walls. The contractors 
,are Mr. Joseph Staple, builder, of Stoke sub- 
| Hamdon ; Mr. Harwood, and Mr. Foot, of Yeovil. 
| Their men have commenced operations. 
| Wealsall.—The new Independent “ Ephratah” 
Chapel, the foundation-stone of which was 
jlaid on the 15th of last March, has been 
opened and dedicated to the worship of God. 
The style is Decorated Gothic. Three stained- 
glass windows have been presented respectively 
| by Mrs. G. Neal, Mrs. Jerome, and Mrs. E. Holden. 
|On one there are portrayed the three Church 
reformers, Luther, Melanethon, and Wickliffe ; on 
another, “The Annunciation to the Shepherds ;” 
and on the third, “Jacob’s Vision.” ‘The entire 
cost of the building, including land, has been 
2,800/.; but there remains a debt upon the struc- 
ture of 1,600/. The trustees of the Wes- 
leyan New Chapel have accepted the tender of 
Messrs, William Trow and Sons, builders, of 
Wednesbury, for that building, which is to be 
erected in Ablewell-street, and for converting the 
old chapel into day schools for the district, 
| with class-rooms, master’s house, out-offices, &c. 
Amount of contract, 3,927/.18s. Messrs, William 
and Samuel Horton, of Wednesbury, are the 
architects. 

Birmingham.—Mr. Peter Hollins has under- 
taken, at his own cost, to restore the whole of the 
stone-work of St. Peter’s Church, between the 
tower and the south-western corner, including of 
course the carved work of the doorway: and this 
work of restoration he is desirous should be under- 
stood as a memorial of his father. The stone to 
be used for the restoration is that obtained at 
Ketton, near Stamford, and of which King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, is built. The Bir- 
mingham Journal suggests, that this would be an 
excellent opportunity for a few gentlemen who 
have the means and the will, to combine for the 
purpose of carrying out Mr. Hollins’s work along 
the south side of the church, the part most affected 
by the weather, and fast losing all trace of archi- 
tectural ornament. 

Ma'ton—At a recent meeting of the local 
Burial Board, as tothe plans for the new cemetery 
for Malton, atter considerable discussion the plans 
sent in by Mr. Slater were chosen for the grounds, 
and the plan of Mr. Gibson, architect, for the 
building. 

Coventry. — The restoration of St. John’s 
church is to be immediately proceeded with under 
the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, and the contract 
of Messrs. Ruddle and Thompson, of Peterborough, 
has been accepted for the work. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Aimberworth.—The foundation-stone of a new 
building intended for National Schools for the 
parish of Kimberworth was laid lately by Mrs. 
Hoyle, of Ferham House. The schools will be 
Gothic in style, and accommodate 250 scholars, 
There will also be two class-rooms and teacher’s 
residence attached. The architect is Mr. Wm. 
Blackmoor, of Rotherham, aud the builder Mr. 
George Chadwick, of Masbro’. The expense of the 
erection, including the ground, will be about 
1,500, nearly all already raised, 

Rotherham.—The new infants’ school, built in 
Henry-street, upon land given for the purpose by 
the Earl of Effingham, has been opened. The 
}school will accommodate 150 infants, with class- 
‘room attached. The style of architecture is 
Gothic. The cost of the building is 600/., inclusive 
of fittings, a portion of which amount has been 
granted by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, and the remainder has been raised by sub- 
scription. Thearchitect is Mr. W. Blackmoor, of 
Rotherham, and the builder Mr. George Chadwick, 
of Masbro’. 

Bristol.—After certain law proceedings, it has. 
been finally decided that Colsten’s School is to be 
removed to Stapleton. 





a new window introduced. A new buttress has 


Mansfield.—The Duke of Portland has given 
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the sum of 500/. and a suitable piece of ground 
for the purpose of erecting some schools in con- 
nection with the parish church of Mansfield. To 
St. John’s Church he has also given the sum of 
1,0007 to be used for a similar purpose. The only 
stipulation made is, that the Bishop of Lincoln 
decide as to the plan of the buildings. The proba- 
lility is said to be, that the schools attached to 
*t. John’s Church will be built and carried on as 
national schools. 








STAINED GLASS. 
Blackburn.—St.James’s Church, Blackburn, has 


presented by the Messrs. Radcliffe, of Lower 
House. They are uniform in size and architectural 
design, each consisting of two lights, surmounted 
with tracery; and they occupy three sides of the 
semi-octagonal chancel, or sacrarium. The central 
window, immediately over the reredos, contains 
pictures of “The Crucifixion ” and “ The Resur- 
rection.” The side windows are filled with figures 
of the four evangelists, standing in niches, and 
reposing against embroidered dorsal curtains, 
relieved with a background of purfled deep blue 
These pictures, which occupy the central 
portion of each light, are surmounted by the 
erchings and groinings of the canopies in gold and 
silver, rising in pinnacles, flying buttresses, angels, 
crosses, and finials, until they die away in the deep 
ruby of the background; the whole being sur- 
rounded by a border of interlacing stems and 
white lilacs, set in ruby. The tracery above is 
filled with angels, bearing scrolls, inscribed with 
mottoes ; and the apex of each window contains a 
ruby cross on a blue background. At the base of 
the windows are the memorial inscriptions, with 
the shields of arms of the family and their connec- 
tions, set in Geometrical Medizval devices. The 
windows are said to have been executed by Mr. G. 
Shaw, architect, of Saddleworth. 

Aylsham.—A memorial window has been erected 
in Aylsham Church to the late Wm. Repton, esq. 
It is placed in the south side of the chancel, and 
is the production of Mr. Charles Clutterbuck, of 
Stratford-le-Bow. The window, which has three 
compartments, is wholly occupied with “The 
Raising the Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness,” 
from the picture by Rubens, “ with trifling alter- 
ations.” 

Saffron Walden.—A subscription has been set 
on foot to raise funds to defray the cost of a new 
east window in the parish church in this place, 
Lord Braybrooke having headed the subscription 
list with 500/. It is also proposed to repew the 
church. About 3,000/. in all will be required. 

Lilleshall (Salop).—The new east window, the 
gift of the Duke of Sutherland, has been put up 
in the chancel of the church here. Messrs. 
@’Connor, of London, were the artists. The 
window represents, in the centre compartment, 
the Saviour as “Lord of all,” sitting on His 
throne of glory, with His feet resting on the blue 
arc of the heavens. In his left hand he is holding 
the “earth ball” as emblem of His kingly autho- 


glass. 


little ones. Above this is a representation of 
“The Resurrection :” this is also surrounded with 
a deep border, and at the top is the armorial 
bearings of the Wright family. 





SPURGEON COMPETITION. 

Srr,—Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Garbett’s letter in your last week’s number, in 
many respects, it is calculated to cause to those 
who enter into competitions similar to that for 
Mr. Spurgeon’s chapel, serious misgivings as to 
the propriety of entrusting to the competitors 
the task of selecting the best designs, making the 
choice of designs a kind of architectural blind- 
man’s-buff. 

Mr. Garbett’s principles are possibly intelligible 
to himself, and he is no doubt ready to prove that 
any others are bad, base, dishonest, moral evils, 
&c. according to the long list of vituperatives to 
which we are now getting accustomed whenever 
art-matters are discussed ; but it may be doubted 
whether the competitors as a body, can be satis- 
fied with an adjudication such as that in which 
Mr. Garbett glories. 

If I understand your correspondent rightly, he 
voted for a design which he considers possesses 
no art at all in accordance with his principle, 
that “bad art is not merely worse than good, 
but worse than none” (an abstract statement 
which few will care to dispute). He also stated 
at the same time, that he did not consider the 
design he voted for, nor indeed any design but 
one, fit for execution. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
design, which was the only one Mr. Garbett 
could possibly recommend for execution, was con- 
ceived in the no art-theory; and it would be 
very satisfactory if one of the approaching exhi- 
bitions should furnish an opportunity of testing 
the question, which may involve matters of interest 
to all those who at any time enter into com- 
petition. Not a CoMPETITOR. 








CLERKS AND CLERKS OF WORKS IN THE 
ROYAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 

Srr,—As your columns are open to all topics 
connected with architecture and civil engineering, 
and are regarded as an authority in such matters, 
permit me to solicit your insertion of, and com- 
ments on, the following case of an important 
branch of the civil service. 

There exists in all parts of the world, scattered 
here and here, a class of the civil service desig- 
nated the Royal Engineer Department, consisting 
of two distinct branches, professional and non-pro- 
fessional. The former are named clerks of works, 
the latter clerks. These two branches have 
recently required the attention of those whose 
duty it is to see into these matters, on account of 
the manifest insufficiency of their remuneration. 
The result is, that both branches are prospectively 
considerably benefited. Yet there appears to 
have been some misunderstanding as to the duties 
and responsibilities of the professional branch ; for, 











rity and power, both in Heaven and on earth; 
while His right hand is lifted up in blessing. On 
His right hand stands St. Paul, as the apostle of | 
faith, with a sword in one hand, “ the sword of the | 
Spirit,” which is the“ Word of God,” the volume 
of which he holds in the other. On the left of the | 
Saviour stands St. John the Evangelist, as the 
apostle of love, with the volume of his writings in 
the one hand, and a pen in the other: thus, while 
St. Paul and St. John represent Faith and Love, 
the figure of our Lord is intended to represent 
Hope, at the same time that He is the source of 
all love, and end of all faith. The old emblems of 
Faith, Hope, and Love, that is the Cross, the 
Anchor, and the Heart, form the centres of the 
compartments beneath the three figures. The 
tone of colouring throughout is in keeping with 
the dignity of the subject. The stone tracery of 
the window was executed from the drawings of 
Mr. Norton, by Mr. Yates, builder, of Shiffnal. 
Flizton.—Two stained glass memorial windows 
have just been put up in the parish church of 
Flixton, by Messrs. R. B. Edmundson and 
Son, of Manchester. One of the windows is 
to the memory of Mr. Thomas Rogers, late of 
Liverpool, and has been executed for his sons. 
The subject is, “ The Ascension,” and is surrounded 
with a deep rich border, so arranged as to form 
niches, in which are figures of the four evangelists, 
The second window has been executed for Mr. 
William Wright Worthington Wright, a magistrate 
of the county, and is to the memory of his three 
children. The principal subject is “ Christ bless- 
ing little Children.” Three children only are 





| by the new royal warrant, a clerk of works will 
enter the service at 1107. per annum, and rise 5/. |: 





introduced, and represent the ages of the deceased 


a year, until he arrives at 140/.; whereas a clerk: 
enters at 80/. and rises 10/. a year, until he has 
1401. a year, so that in six years’ time they are on 
an equality. Again, if promoted to the second 
class, they both commence at 150/. and rise by 
annual instalments of 107. to 220/. for clerks of 
works, and to 200/. for clerks, until promoted to 
the first class, when the clerks commence at 2107. 
and the clerks of works at 230/, until they arrive 
at the maximum,—the former to 270/. and the 
latter to 3001. 

From this statement, it will be apparent that a 
clerk of works enters the service, and leaves it 
30/. better off than a clerk; but the third-class 
clerk is soon as well off as his professional brother ; 
and during the principal part of their service they 
are both alike remunerated. 

Now, sir, I think I have shown the evil of calling 
a man one thing, and expecting him to be qualified 
for another. A so-called clerk of works in the 
Royal Engineer Department is expected to design, 
draw, specify, and superintend any works con- 
nected with architecture, civil or military engi- 
neering, measure up works, and bring them into 
bill,—in fact, be architect, civil engineer, surveyor, 
and storekeeper to the Department, giving ten 
hours a day to the duties for the same, or little 
better remuneration than a writing-clerk, who is 
only expected to write a good hand, be competent 
in arithmetic, and give about six hours a day. 

If a clerk of works is not to receive extra remu- 
neration sufficient to pay for drawing instruments, 


et 








odicals necessary to keep him well informed in his 
profession, to say nothing of the heavy duties 
imposed on him, he would find it answer his 
purpose much better to throw over his professional 
abilities, and get transferred to a clerkship in the 
same department; or, better still, get into the 
store-branch, where he would be paid the same as 
a clerk of works, with the chance of promotion to 
military storekeeper. 

Your insertion of the above will give our master, 
Mr. John Bull, an idea of what he pays for head- 
work ; our friends, who are seeking employment, 
what professional attainments are worth in the 
Royal Engineer Department ; and oblige 

An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





ON THE FURNISHING OF GOTHIC 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society, held 
on Wednesday, the 23rd of February, Mr. Lowder read a 
paper ‘‘On the Proper Decoration and Furnishing of 
Gothic Dwelling-houses,’’ wherein he said :—If Gothic 
architecture is to be our national style, it will show itself 
in the inside as well as on the outside of our houses. In 
the Middle Ages there was no article of furniture which 
did not bear the impress of the style uponit. It becomes, 
therefore, a contradiction that a house whose construc- 
tional portion is Gothic should be discovered to be fitted 
up in a manner totally opposed to the spirit of that style. 
We shall have to consider in what way we can give 
expression to the interior arrangements of our houses, so 
as to be consistent with the exterior. At the outset we 
are impeded by several difficulties, which, there is little 
doubt, are the great hinderances to a proper style of furni- 
ture. The false notions which people have with respect 
to the style—an idea that Gothic and comfort are opposed, 
that Gothic or Pointed is fit only for churches and church 
furniture, that, in some way or other, it expresses parti- 
cular religious sentiments, and that the purchase of fur- 
niture is in no way connected with an architectural taste, 
but merely a matter between the upholsterer and the pur- 
chaser, are among the difficulties in our way. On the 
side of the upholsterer are old prejudices to traditionary 
patterns which are sometimes modified and brought out 
as ‘new styles,” the readiness of getting men to work 
at old patterns for small wages, and the tolerably fixed 
prices. There are, besides, on the purchaser’s side, that 
prevailing evil of desiring to make show for a little, and 
the niggard price given for good work ; and, on the seller’s 
part, an incapacity, from education or ability, to design 
what is suitable. The great principle on which to go is 
reality. To be real we must be practical and honest. On 
the one hand, absurdity is avoided ; on the other, sham. 
To be practical we must consider our wants as persons 
living in the nineteenth century ; we must regard comfort 
and utility in our designs, as well as harmony and beauty. 
The subject of house decoration generally is a very wide 
one, and cannot be more than touched on in the present 
paper. A few subjects may be handled, as the arrange- 
ments of colours in papers, carpets, curtains, chair and 
sofa coverings, ceiling decorations, and the use of coloured 
materials for ornamentation, as marbles, coloured tiles 
and woods, &c. The chief objections to Gothic furniture 
are, first, incompatibility with comfort; second, its incon- 
venience for being moved about; and, thirdly, the very 
great increase of expense of manufacture. Gothic, from 
its very nature, is easily modelled to any form, so as to 
ensure comfort and retain its own character. It is not 
necessarily clumsy and heavy; and if the principle of 
showing construction were adopted, its capability of being 
moved about would be much greater than the present 
style of furniture, as it would take to pieces. If it were 
in common use, so far from costing more, it would cost 
less than common furniture, from its being able to relin- 
quish the more costly woods, and make the best of 
common ones. Mr. Lowder then entered into a discus- 
sion with respect to various kinds of woods, urging the 
adoption of oak, beech, deal, pine, birch, &c. objecting to 
paint, and recommending varnish, so as to bring out the 
natural grain of the wood. 





Correspondence. 
MASTERS AND MEN. 


Sir,—I have a job in hand, on which I am employing, 
in addition to carpenters and bricklayers, about a dozen 
labourers. The said labourers have recently joined a 
society, which has for its object, amongst other matters, to 
obtain for its members an advance to a uniform rate of 
wages of 20s. per week. I have hitherto been paying 18s. 
with an addition of a pint of porter each man, or 2d. if 
they so prefer, making, of course, 19s. Everything went 
on very well until to-day, at half past twelve, the time 
they return from dinner, when, without the least previous 
notice, they all struck for the advance; and they further 
intimated that, unless I discharged a man who has 
hitherto refused to join the society, they would be com- 
pelled by the rules to leave the work. Now, it so happens 
that the man in question is one in whom I have every 
confidence, he being both sober, industrious, and trust- 
worthy. I should be very sorry to sacrifice him to what 
I consider a conspiracy on their part, as I feel they have 
no right to dictate to me who I shall or shall not employ ; 
and I should have at once discharged the lot, but that I 
was unwilling to throw the bricklayers out of work, for 
even a short time. So I consented under protest to the 
advance, until I can ascertain whether it is generally 
acceded to. I have always been an advocate for men 
having proper wages, and feel they have a right to pro- 
cure it for themselves in a lawful manner; but surely 
they have no right to compel me to sacrifice a man, 
merely because he refuses to join them. If not too much 
trouble, I shall be much obliged by your noticing this in 
your next number. T. K. LACKINGTON, 





GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—At ameet- 
ing of this society, held on Tuesday night, in the 
Scottish Exhibition Rooms, Mr. James Salmon in 
the chair, a paper “On Masonry, and how it may 
be improved,” was read by Mr. Alexander Thomson, 
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Books Received. 


Works of the Architectural Publication Society. 
Part IT, for 1857-8. 

As we recently reported an appeal in favour of 
the Architectural Society, it will suffice now to 
say, that the present part completes the issue of 
the year, and the illustrations to the letter “C” 
of the Dictionary, with a part of “D.” It com- 
prises the following subjects :—Cancellum, Cande- 
labrum, Ceiling, Chamfer Stop, Clerestory, Cloister, 
Corbel Table, Crocket, Crypt and Cross, Dentil, 
Diaper (a coloured plate), and Doorway. 

Mr. James M. Lockyer, who has been one of 
the most persistent workers in the committee, 
writing to us in support of the observations 
made at the Institute, says, — “It has been 
for many years past a matter of surprise and re- 
gret to myself and many others equally interested 
in the society, to witness the apathy with which its 
efforts are received and appreciated, not only in the 
profession, but amongst those whose known sym- 
pathies for art one would imagine would long ago 
have enlisted their support. It is, nevertheless, 


impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that the | 


number of subscribers has decreased of late years. 





| 


Mr. ArmstronG, C.E. KNIGHTED. — At her 
Majesty’s levee recently, the honour of knighthood 
was conferred upon Mr. W.G. Armstrong, the in- 
ventor of the new rifle ordnance, who is further de- 
scribed as “ Engineer to the War Department for 
Rifled Ordnance.” Mr. Armstrong was the in- 
ventor of hydraulic cranes, and also of the electrical 
steam-boiler. 


Cuurch Exrension at Hampsteap.—The 
foundation stone of a new church in Upper Avenue- 
road, Regent’s-park, has been laid by the Bishop 
of London. The edifice is of the Early Decorated | 
period, of red and black brick, enriched with tiles. | 
This church will be the third that has been erected | 
in the parish of Hampstead in less than four years, | 
for a new population of some 6,000 souls, that has | 
sprung up on what, ten years ago, were pleasant | 
country fields. 

Tue Royat ALBERT BripeGer, Sattasu.—This 
bridge, which connects the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall on the line of the Cornwall Railway, 
crossing the River Tamar, at Saltash, is now 


| 








/nearly completed, and the first locomotive will 


i hope and believe that this does not arise from | 


deterioration in the matter supplied, either in text 
or illustrations, and can only be ascribed to one 
cause,—the little encouragement that such produc- 
tions receive in this country compared with the sue- 
cess of similar efforts abroad. The publication in 
parts, often extending over a long course of years, | 
of such magnificent monuments—if I may so term | 
them —as ‘Letarouilly’s Rome,’ Gailhabaud’s 
* Monuments Anciens et Modernes, and, more 
recently, his ‘ Z’ Architecture du Cinquidme au 
Dix-septiéme Siecle? Verdier’s ‘ L’ Architecture | 
Domestique et Civile,’ and numberless similar 
works in every department of art, sufficiently attests 
that there exists in France a large body of artists 
and amateurs who not only appreciate but en- 
courage such labours.” 

We hope soon to hear of numerous accessions to 
the list of subscribers, so that the Dictionary may 
be rapidly completed. 





VARIORUM. 

THE third part of “ Lund’s Elements of Geo- 
metry and Mensuration ” (Longman and Co.) has 
been issued. It treats of geometry combined with 
arithmetic (mensuration), with easy exercises, 
designed for schools and adult classes. This is 
not a work fashioned after the old pattern of 
English books on mensuration, but is grounded 
upon, and recognizes as a necessity, the geometry 
of Euclid—that is geometry as a science, The 
student’s memory is not burdened with mere rules, 
as each process is reasoned out, and the units of 
measurement especially, are carefully laid down | 
and explained as the first step to a sound and use- 
ful knowledge of the subject. No. 18 of Vol. II. 
of the new series of the bi-monthly “ Journal of 
Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and 
South-east of England Archeological Society,” 
has reached us. It is illustrated with engravings 
chiefly of leaden and pewter tokens, issued in 
Ireland, on which there is also a paper, by Dr. 
Aquilla Smith, M.R.I.A. besides various other | 
matter interesting to archeologists. The 
fifteenth annual report of the Sheffield School of 
Art, read at the annual meeting recently noticed, 
has been printed at length, together with a report | 
of some other proceedings connected with the 
Sheffield school. An American volume, titled | 
* Engineering Precedents for Steam Machinery ; 
embracing the performances of steam-ships, ex- | 
periments with propelling instruments, conden- | 
sers, boilers, &c. accompanied by analyses of the, 
same; the whole being original matter, and 
arranged in the most practical and useful manner | 
for engineers. By B. F. Isherwood, chief engineer, 
United States navy,” has been published by | 
Bailliére, of Broadway, New York, and 219, | 
Regent-street, London. It contains an elaborate | 
account of British gun-boats in China, British | 
war-screws, &c. such as we do not remember | 











pass over it on this, Saturday morning. It is a 
subject of wonder, for its lightness in appearance 


}and great strength. The flooring is completed on 
| the westernmost side, and the permanent way and | 


|of rapid completion. 


| 10 tons on each inch of section. 


| of a surprising engineering character. It contains | 


|“ Recent Improvements in Paris,” in adding up 


rails laid down: the eastern span is also in course 
The greatest weight pos- 
sible in train travelling on any one point is about 
30 tons, the weight of the largest locomotive 


| engine—while a test of 1,200 tons has been ap- 


plied, and which extraordinary pressure produced | 


| only a deflection of 4-10ths of a foot. The links of | 


the chains have been subjected to a test of about 
There is a skew 
bridge over the turnpike-road on this line, near | 
the three-mile stone from Plymouth, of 139 feet 
span from end to end, and of 135 feet in the clear, | 


90 tons of wrought iron. 

THE IMPROVEMENT IN Parts.—Allow me to 
ask if there is not a mistake in Mr. I’Anson’s| 
account, in your number for Feb. 26, of the| 


the value of the new buildings and enlargements, 
and so making a total of 35 millions letting and 
712 millions selling value; whereas, I apprehend 
the aggregate to be stated in the year 1856, 
when the total number of new or enlarged houses 
had risen to 2,000, being considerably above the 
number demolished, and the value to 250 millions, | 
or nearly double the value of the old houses. | 
—J.G, 

Tue ’61 Exnureition.—Sir Cusack P. Roney, 
in a letter to the chairman of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, expresses a strong conviction that 
the increased facilities of railway and other 
transit will greatly promote the visitation to the 
Exhibition in ’61 compared with that of ’51, at 
least from foreign countries. ‘‘Since 1851,” he 
remarks, “various railways on the Continent, con- 
verging more or less towards this country, have | 
been opened, and several others of great import- 
ance, both in respect of shortening existing routes 
and of opening new districts, will be completed 
this and next year. Besides, the continental rail- 
ways have now learned to appreciate through- 
booking, return-tickets, and excursion traffic, at 
reduced rates, which they would not look at a 
few years back. I have the proof of this within 
my personal knowledge. The case of our 
own railways affords abundant proof of travelling 
development since 1851. ‘The total number of 
passengers conveyed on them that year was 
85,000,000 : in 1857 there were about 140,000,000; 
and these numbers are constantly on the increase, | 
at a rate of proportion immensely beyond the 





1 


| additional mileage openedeach year. . . . As 


respects the American continent, the number of 
persons who come to Europe every year is 
largely on the increase, especially in steamers. 
In short, look to what part of the world we may, 
we see increased facilities of communication. 


having seen in any of our own publications. The! Every one of these tends towards England, and 


volume is illustrated by a number of tables of the 
data of various experiments referred to in the 
title. To supply the tradesman and the mer- 





chant, with a popular exposition of those laws | for travel, or on the reduction of fares which has 


which most commonly concern their every-day 
transactions, and which shall enable them to guard 
against knavery and imposition, Mr. Sleigh, the 
well-known barrister-at-law, has prepared a little 
volume, just issued by Routledge and Co. of Far- 
rringdon-street, under the title of “ A Handy Book 
of Criminal Law, applicable chiefly to commercial 
Transactions.” Mr. Sleigh is an able counsel, and 





doubtless a reliable authority in all snch cases. 





of necessity towards its great metropolis. I 
therefore think that as regards facilities, without 
saying a word on the increased desire of every one 


taken place almost universally, sufficient has been | 
said to prove that the statistics of the past cannot | 
form a real criterion as to what may be expected | 
if the Exhibition of 1861 have in it—as I believe | 
it can have—features every whit as attractive as, 

though differing in many respects from, its great 

predecessor of 1851. Let me suggest (he adds) | 


that the traffic arrangements for this Exhibition | 
be begun in ample time.” 


ithe locked-out 





Sm R. Peen ar Tamworta LiRary snp 
READING-kOOM.—A soirée, in connection with the 
Tamworth Library and Reading-room, was recently 
held in the Town-hall of that town. About 300 
sat down to tea. Lady Emily Peel presided at the 
centre table in the hall; and Sir Robert Peel, bart. 
M.P. president of the institution, was present, and 
addressed the meeting on the state of Italy,—a 
discourse chiefly political. After tea, when the 
address was delivered, there were about 500 persons 
present. 

WATERING THE STREETS AND Roaps.—Already 
are complaints being made, and the principal 
thoroughfares avoided, in consequence of the 
clouds of dust. Is the same game to be played 
off, over again, and no water all dusty and windy 
March,—and then are the water-carts and April 
showers to come in together ?—ExprcTans. 

MASTERS AND WORKMEN.—Mr. Mackinnon has 
obtained leave to introduce a Bill to establish 


| equitable councils of conciliation and arbitration 


to adjust differences between masters and work- 
men. Connected as he was with the mining and 
coal districts in Lancashire, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Ulverstone and Bacup, he was 
able to state that the workmen there were unani- 
mous in favour of the measure, which they believed 
would go far to prevent those strikes that had 
done so much injury to that neighbourhood. 
LAYING THE FoUNDATION-STONE OF St. Pavt’s 
ScHoo1s, KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—This ceremony has 
been performed on the large piece of ground 
attached to the church and devoted to the new 
buildings. The schools will cost not far short of 
3,000/.; most of which has been subscribed in the 
parish. Residences will be attached when the 
funds will admit of it. The schools will accom- 
modate altogether about 400 children. The style 
of architecture will be Early English, and the 
materials white Suffolk bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings, and brick relieving arches over stone 
windows. The roof internally will be open 
timber, stained. There will also be a bell-turret, 
corbelled over with ornamental red brickwork. 
OxFORD ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At a meet- 
ing of this society held on Wednesday, the 16th 
February, a paper by Mr. F.S. Growse, of Queen’s 
College, was read, on the “ Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of Suffolk.” He began by defending the 
Perpendicular style, the prevalent one in that 
county, from the abuse often lavished upon it, 
pointing out its superiority in symbolism and in 
general convenience, especially for city churches. 
Professing himself an admirer of Perpendicular 
window tracery, he indicated how important it was 
to consider the character of the masonry employed 
for the wall in which the windows were set. For 
as the mathematical precision of Perpendicular 


| work was a natural reaction upon the extrava- 


gancies of the later flowing, its merit could not be 
sufficiently appreciated except when brought into 
contrast with the error against which it was a 
protest. 

Tue Grass TRADE AND DispvcTes.—For crown 
glass, according to the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce, the demand is at present only moderate, 


'the war question having a certain effect. The 
‘sheet glass trade, a branch latterly introduced 


into this district, is, on the whole, in a healthy 
condition, and a great many hands, some of whom 
had been thrown out of work by the cessation of 
a firm engaged in another department of manu- 
facture here, are well employed. Though foreign- 
made sheet glass is still imported, the market for 
our home production is little influenced thereby. 
———At a meeting of operative flint-glass makers 
held at Newcastle, it has been resolved to support 
glass-makers throughout the 
country. 

BLACKBURN SEWERAGE.—The borough surveyor 
has just presented a report on the sewerage works. 
It appears that the length of sewers constructed 
and under contract is 5 miles 522 yards. About 
960 yards of the main outlet sewer (6 feet by 
1 feet, egg-shaped) have been completed, and it is 
proposed to continue the main through a principal 
part of the town by tunnelling at a depth of 
about 35 feet. ‘The surveyor, Mr. Brierley, says :— 
“The complete sewerage of this borough will be a 
work of some magnitude. What is our position ? 
We are now only beginning what should have been 


' going on systematically during the last ten years at 


least. A population of nearly 60,000 has grown 
up destitute, or nearly so, of properly organized 
sanitary measures; so much so, that our borough 
has become almost a by-word in this respect. 
From a rough calculation I have made, I estimate 
that not less than 30 miles of new sewers are 
required to make the system efficient, and that 
the execution of these will extend over at least 
four years.” 
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New Harsovcr Orriors, SwaNnsEa, CoMPETI- 
TIoN.—The trustees have selected a design by 
Mr. Charles R. Gribble for the new harbour offices 
at Swansea, and the building will be carried out 
forthwith under his superintendence. The frontage 
of the building is 150 feet. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH #OLO- 
GIcaL Socrety.—The usual fortnightly meeting 
was held on Wednesday evening, the 23rd, at the 
Royal Institution, Mr. H. P. Horner, the presi- 
dent, occupying the chair. Mr. Frank Howard 
read his paper on “ Criticism.” The paper elicited 
discussion. 

MasTEks AND Men.—Messrs. Devas, Minchener, 
and Routledge, of Canon-street, have recently con- 
verted a spacious apartment in their establishment 
into a lecture-hall, and have made arrangements 
to engage the services of men eminent in the several 
walks of science and literature to lecture fort- 
nightly, during the present season, to the nume- 


. - . . . . 1 
rous staff of persons in their employ, including | 


clerks, warehousemen, apprentices, porters, and the 


domestics, all, without any preference or distinc- | 


tion, having the privilege of each introducing a 
friend on the occasion. 
been delivered by Professor Malone, Professor 
Kymer Jones, and others. The firm have also 


taken a field at Kingsland, to give the young | 
men opportunity to enjoy a game of cricket on | 


Saturday afternoons. 


Main Dratnacke OF THE METROPOLIS.—At a 


meeting of the Board held on the 25th, the Main | 


Drainage Committee sent up a report stating their 
proceedings pursuant to the resolution of the Board 
of the llth February, 1859, in relation to the 
tenders for the pumping-engines and machinery 
for raising the sewage at the Deptford station; 
and recommending that Messrs. 
Bidder, Field, Hawkesley, and Penn, be re- 
quested, in conjunction with the engineer of the 
Board, to give their opinion on the relative merits 
of such designs and tenders, as applicable to the 
works to be carried out. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Deputy Harrison, the report was adopted. Upon 
the motion of Mr. Carpmael, it was ordered that 
the engineer should report to the Board as to the 
progress of the main-drainage works, on the first 
Friday in each month. 

STRIKES AND IntimrpatTIon.—At Glasgow, at 
the present moment, unfortunately, there are 
two strikes of workmen. The plumbers and 
bottle-makers of Glasgow are on strike. The 
plumbers have been on strike for about three 
months, and the bottle-makers nearly the half of 
that period. The masters are assisting each other 
in their resistance to the demands of their work- 
men, while, on the other hand, the operativss have 
resorted to the criminal procedure of threatening, 
assaulting, and intimidating workmen and appren- 
tices who had not joined in the strike. In order 


has issued a proclamation, in which it is stated 
that intimidation by look, word, or act, or by 
threatening assemblies, will be visited with the full 
penalties of the law. 

Tue Srreet Focunrarn MOVEMENT.—The late 
mayor of Chester, P. Eaton, esq. an extensive 
brewer there, has placed, at his own expense, in 
different parts of the city, publie drinking foun- 
tains, a bow] being attached to each, This supply 
of pure water has been found of great advantage 
to the working classes in the city. There are 





to be at least two drinking-fountains erected in | 


Southampton, and in addition, two ornamental 


iron pumps, one of which has been and the other | 


is yet to be erected in the Above Bar-street, have 


ladles attached. 


oie . oe 
Ipswicu Boroven Jair Worxs.—Mr. Gowing, | 


one of the Town Council of Ipswich, and a 


member of the Jail Committee, lately brought | 


under notice of the council the quality of some of 
the materials employed in the jail works. 
were produced which are said to have 


The committee consulted Mr. C. Humphreys, of 
London, surveyor, who examined the workmanship 


and materials used by the contractor (Mr. H. Luff). | 
Some correspondence afterwards took place, and | 


Mr. Humphreys, in a letter to the town-clerk 
(M. S. A. Noteutt), observed, “I think that the 
materials and workmanship used in the brickwork 
are not such as, in fairness, your surveyor ought 
tocondemn. . . The contractor, by reason 
of the insufficiency of the conerete works, ought 
to indemnify the corporation from any loss by 
failure of works, on payment of contract.” The 
council have determined, after considerable dis- 
cussion, to act upon Mr. Humphrey’s report. Mr. 
Gowing states his intention of retiring from the 
jail committee, as he does not wish to be in any 
way responsible for the works. ; 


fe 


Lectures have already | 


CuEsTER ARCHOLOGICAL Socrety.—At the 
last monthly meeting of this society Mr. Octavius 


For tanks, water-supply, & 
Mr. Edward Holmes, architect 


. 5, 1859. 


c. to the new workhouse 


ns MEE ic vcbine cs 0600s o55088 473 
Hudson (Government lecturer at the Department CM ts e 49 
of Science and Art, London) delivered a lecture Matterson and Huxley (accepted) 408 
“On the Polychromy of the Lady Chapel in the Smith... -.+ »+2000++ e+e» erences 300 } 





Chester Cathedral, and on the Principles of Colour 
as applied to Architecture.” There was a very 
numerous attendance of members and their fami- 
lies. Mr, Hudson had hung around the room a 
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For new baths, Woodcock-street, Birmingham. Mr. 
Edward Holmes, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
































Stephenson, | 


Bricks | 
been | 
crumbled to powder in presence of the council. | 


large selection of illustrations from various exam- ‘SF | " lef g S 
ples of Christian art, which added much to the ides} 3 | 2) (33° 
interest of the lecture. Mr. Hudson, in the course jae al we | 3 | we 8 
of his lecture, gave an outline of the system of (ge 8 q 2 | a s§ 
decoration he was pursuing in the lady chapel of lgas| Ble | g Bae 
Chester Cathedral. Jn the first commencement er lew) & ~ ee = Ee 8 
of the work they were not aware that any of the EES Z e | lo ss 
| original colouring was present, so that they pro- F 4 4 & a3 
| posed drawing up a scheme of decorations ; but, Sasi 3 | a] “te 
| fortunately, previously to that being done, the ves ere | Boe 
original colour was found, the walls, the bosses, ‘ehone vedio 
and the ribs were all seen to be enriched by colour. | _ | # | #.| & | #.| 2. 
With regard to the vaults there was more diffi- Fanere gavrorsl tveetitie oe | ao NB bog poe — 
culty. It appeared that some years ago they | Horsley ....... Lake 5639 | 1251 | 594 | 7496 | 5342 
had been stuccoed, and the stone had been chipped Mountiord Vette as veseee| 5520 | 1308 $50 7370 sons 
with an axe to make the stucco hold: a great | Siitrand Sons...” | 5400 | 1240 | 600 | 7330 | 5150 
| deal of the stueco was taken away, with the hope | Hardwick and Son ....| 5234 | 1175 | 542 | 6951 | 4895 
of discovering the original plan of colouring, but en Wiskbnevete’ ‘ — | aed 587 Goss — 
the search was unavailing. They then had re- | ~ nan ap pen eed | Sas | 6642 | 4646 
course to the style of decoration of the churches! web» and Son ........ 4959 | 1137 | 597 | 6625 | 4627 
| of that period as discovered in some English and | Harley .............. 4536 | 960 | 470 | 5967 | 4262 
some Italian churches now in existence. The! Chambers and Hilton...) 4342 | 957 } 471 | pe = 
lady chapel in Winchester Cathedral afforded | 7°2°* cainigineey cagrelunatapck — siiagch 
them one means of supplying the deficiency, and | CERENR, SEALED, AG RAE 
| the walls had been supplied from a church near) a ee ee | _ 
Bedford. He inferred that the lady chapel was | WiS0 s+sr++-++00+" Be 4G dae aba > 
\the work of the latter part of the thirteenth Webb and Son........| 667) 192 138 gos | 623 
century. | Branson and Gwyther | 639 | 180 132 952) 592 
CHEAPENING ORNAMENTAL Trirs. — We have | Smithand Son ........ | 635} 190} 185 | 950) 600 
. : Cresswell ............| 622} 178 | 128; 928 | 570 
had our attention pointed to a mode of manufac- | Chambers and Hilton..| 622) 169 125 917 | 562 
turing tiles, by Messrs. T. and R. Boote, of Rowe ..............+. | 620 | 172 124) gi6 | 562 
Burslem, invented and patented by them. The —— meine duke se — 4 — = | 4 
process is extremely simple. A mass of common | Matthews | Goa | 175) 121 900 | 560 
red brickclay is beaten into a mould of the required | Hardwick ............| 583 | 164 119 869 | 542 
size, and, after the removal of the mould, the | Harley ...........+. | 584 167; 114} 966) 532 
: . P * Bikker. ...ccccccssecs 578 166 120, 865} 4527 
oblong block is eut by a series of parallel wires, at | jones 575 | 161 192 958! 538 
one process, into so many quarries of the requisite | Whitworth......... wee] 573] 166!) 119! 856) 542 
thickness. <A surface coating for the quarry of ENGINEKRING. 
finer clay, of the required colour, and about one- | eee eer a 
sixth of an inch in thickness, is obtained by a | Mecting and Son...... 11917} 231 | 671 | 2920) — 
similar process, the wires in this case being placed | Tyler and SOM ..-ss4+ 1685 212 647 2545 oe 
so much closer together. The coating is then oe and Co.....+++- = | = pono a 
placed upon the tile, which is put in a press, upon | Bushby 021] 1630. | 211 | 448 | 2289 1632 
an iron plate, perforated in the form ofthe pattern | Heywood ..........+.| 1436 | 239 | 411 | 2086 1480 
intended to be inlaid. Underneath is a metal die, | Middleton ...... ooeees | 1404 | 207 | 440 | 2141 | 1498 


also in the shape of the design with which the tile 
is to be decorated. A “bat” of fine clay, about 
an eighth of an inch thick, and of the required 
colour, or colours—if the pattern is composed of 
more than one—is placed upon this die, which is 


JORG Ua , | then foreed up by powerful mechanical pressure, | 
to put a stop to this, Sheriff Sir Archibald Alison | 


and inlays the clay into the surface of the quarry 
above. After a day’s drying the quarries are 
scraped, to bring out the clear outline of the 
pattern: they receive a few days’ further drying, 
and are then ready for the oven. We learn that by 
the processes previously used one man is expected 
to make about three dozen tiles perday. The tiles 
are a month or six weeks from the commencement 
of the making before they are ready for the oven; 
and the present price is about 15s. per yard, exclu- 
sive of the additional cost of laying floors composed 
of many small tiles. 





TENDERS. 


For a new warehouse at Bowl'’s Wharf, Cock-hill, 


Ratcliff. Mr. J. Tanner, architect. Quantities fur- 
| nished :— 
ere covescono See 0 0 
WEE cb bear cued seeries Cbevévens 910 0 0 
WOR 6056 te kedevircivestwas ous . 870 0 6 
EE: d<badecvidenseussdons ea oe 
Ashby and Sons......... are 670 0 0 
pe Serer rrr - 68 0 6 
GutwG am Gtics s6s dé siseece ceca 657 0 0 
Turner and Sons..... Terre Te 649 0 0 


| For making roads, &c. to the New Workhouse, 


| Foleshill. Mr. Edward Holmes, architect :— 
Camwell and Boon .........0+. £375 0 0 
Datton (accepted) ......... pocoe. 296 0 0 
Priestly sccsscseses ee Pre janine Oe 





For works to be done in erecting stables at the rear of 
'the Warrington Hotel, Portsdown-road, Maida-hill, for. 


| Mr. E. Pitt. Mr. Wilkinson, architect. Quantities 
| supplied :— 
Hinds and Aldred ............ £2,600 0 0 
JORMEBT ssc ccccceve poss taeres BRAT SO 
LOMSTIAE +2 00000009000 cocosce  R060,.0.. 6 
rrr vostrsece. mae Os 
ME cies ads cveoeene at sivas BS CS 
Sere Stes on cuie soove 2706: OO 
G. Todd, jun. ....... cowcenwnn: | 2908: 0.0 
Longmire and Burge (accepted) 1,895 0 0 
*McLennan and Bird.......... 1,828 0 0 
Smith and Hatt............. ove 3,707" 0 © 
* Messrs. McLennan say the opportunity was not given 
to them to comply with conditions. 





Estimates accepted for the first portion :— 





Building—Jones .....-00-+0++0% £4,200 0 6 
Plumbing, &c.—Whitworth .... 573 0 0 
Engineering—Middleton ...... 1,464 0 0 





For Kent County Prisons, St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 
Messrs. Whichcord and Blandford, architects, Maidstone. 
Quantities supplied :— 





| clax " , 
Bricklayers, Smiths, &c. } ee 
j c. c 


Contract Contract 





| | Contract —- o 

No. l. No. 2. No. 3. 

| | —_— - 

a..% G4. 4@..4. 4. it. & G 
Marsland and Son..}12700 0 0 | 2300 0 6 670 0 © 
G. Myers .....c.00- 8990 0 0 | 1975 0 0 790 0 O 
Messrs. Wood......| 7980 0 0 | 1315 0 0 579 0 0 
John Willson ...... 7875 0 0 | 2027 0 0 611 0 06 
ee. ee 7850 0 0 - — 
MORO: 5. .ccceesss | 7500 0 0; 1280 0 0 530 0 6 
| Lancefield & Gaskin} 7113 0 Of} : 673 0 0 

| Sutton and Vaughan! 7110 0 0 - -- 
|G. Punnett ........| 6880 0 0 -— _ 

| Evans, Brothers....| 6847 0 0 | 1594 0 6 526 0 0 
| W. Wood ....... ..-| 6662 0 0 : —_ 

WW. E. Bac accocd | 6547 0 0 63 0 0 

| J. G. Naylor....-...| 6240 0 0 511 0 0 

| Stiffand Richardson) 6200 0 0 | we 100 0 0 
Ayers and Co. ...... | 5582 0 0 | 1189 0 6 463 0 0 

| Kirk and Parry | 5495" 0 0 | 1417 0 0 495 0 © 

| Drury & Biggleston! ¥ 1165 10 0 en 

| R. and J. Rankin ..!| 3 1319 0 © sia 
Austen and Brown.. ons 1361 0 0 ~ 
Cottam and Co. .... 1339 @ 0} —_ 
Weeks and Son .... ea $50" 0 0 _ 
Dove .......0-- idee es ee 570 0 O 
Ashdown ........ ee o ee 492 0 0 
COUrbais vccvvccccces a oe 497 0 0 
Pe: Serer 438° 0 © 








Those marked thus (*) are accepted. 





For new district church, Selly Oak, in the parish of 
Northfield, Worcestershire. Mr. Edward Holmes, arthi- 














tect. Quantities supplied : 
oy |Lnternal 
ery ‘ colored 
ae Chureh. | Pinson stone | Total. 
| pire. | bands. 
Cresswell........ wee | £9650 | £650 | £90 |€4390 
Branson and Gwyther, 3299 691 64 | 4054 
DORA 65:00:00 00 50 tne 3250 | 700 75 | 4025 
Hardwick ........ oo} 2951 638 53 | 3643 
Briggs ,(accepted)..... 2950 | 618 49 3617 
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For the erection of a school, teacher’s residence, &c. | 


at Caddington, Beds. Mr. Henry Holyoak, architect. 


Quantities not supplied :— 
Maul... cccssccseccscccosccccoss GQ ‘O @ 





DGGE. .cencoedactdevececsdeveas 808 12 1 
EEN over reciceseresucenctece 808 12 1 
he EET COTTRELL ETT 803 13 0 
PROOGGRME 2.0.0 cccccocreccoess - 70 8 0 
en encatrnds adsssvanasvceses: pee: - O8 
White 747 0 0 
Smart 742 12 0 
Barker 715 0 0 
Kirkby 703 10 9 
Danham ieievece A 7 30 
| eee 698 0 0 
Orchard (accepted tee Knade cue 6417 0 0 


For erection of schools and teachers’ residences for 
St. Mary’s, Islington. Mr. A. D. Gough, architect :-— 
DEAMERAE oc ccccccccsencsicee si QI& © 2 





EOE ee en 2,660 0 0 
Dove, Brothers -ccccccovccsee - 2,655 0 0 
WOE occa vecepasceeses cwecss 2,620 0 0 


McLennan and Bird (accepted) 2,577 0 0 


For alterations and additions, including a new lodge | 


and conservatory at Bishopsgate, near Windsor. Mr. 
Ir. C. Clarke, architect :— 
Credit fer 
Old Materials. 


Lawrence and Sons.... £2,134 mae —_ 

Piper and Son ........ 2,078 ovte ie 
SSeS eeae ace coos BADO ome 50 
Oades and Son.. ‘i 2,044 sées 50 
Browne and Robinson 1,934 eevee 10 
DONOR. «ise ccwdbend 1,924 ouee 25 
Patman&F otheringham 1,841 aad 35 


For shop and chambers, 101, emasenanent Mr. E. 
Woodthorpe, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Welch and Atkinson :— 


Ashbyand Sons ........-ss0008 £1,494 0 0 
IN sc njtednwn eee wane 1,343 0 0 
Browne and Robinson ........ 1,270 0 0 
Wane PIGS .. cones ence vevscess 1,225 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham .... 1,194 0 0 
Pecan and Son (accepter I 4% $ 0 0 


For building offices in Great .Tower-street, City. Mr. 
T. C. Clarke, architect : 


ARN OO 0 06 
Lawrence and Sons......... cn (ee 
FER GRO. «on conc ccccvces cece 1,080 0 0 


Patman and Fotheringham.... 1,047 0 9 
Browne & Robinson (accepted 


For taking up so much of the carriage-way paving of 
Goswell-street, as is within the Holborn district, and | 
relaying with new Aberdeen granite cubes. Mr. Lewis 
H. Isaccs, C.E. surveyor to the Board of Works :— 


Aoptng 060 ccdervccesccesceses £1,481 0 0 
Mowlem ar nd ‘Co. besphhahaseaacs 1,477 0 0 
BENS cc vccccncceccsevcecscece 1,469 0 0 


Pratt and Sewell pacegees woe (03886-20 <0 





For alterations to No. 15, Recdtane. City. Mr. T. C. 
Clarke, architect: 
Verry and Turner Re ead oe 22% 0 0 
ee ree y 0 0 
IE NES so nine 00 wainn 4 de> me 206 Oo ¢ 
Lawrence and Sons 6 0 
B. Wells ° 0°90 
J. Outhwaite (ac cept a) 0 0 


For a detached cottage, at Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 
Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 
Riv 2.0 cocccccesecececcesosscs +@hhe - © @ 





PN ike ctne thse ne weKesver ess C078 @ 
POWEE b6 crwscesccses eecseces os Sa7*e 8 
Carter...... 0 onee eececeenee 303 8 0 
Child accepted) dceseeenens eccee 800.0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Competition for the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon'’s Chape’.—The committee 
last week, had reseKveD, not “ received,” 

E. H,—L. and Co.—“ Cast Shams.”—W. H., (ticket did not reach us is 
time).—T. K. {a licence is not required).—W. R.—W. G.—H. H.— 
R. B. E.—R. D.—W. Y.—W. and B.—J. B.—C. L.--}.. D. (next week.) 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 

Se” NOTICE. 
éng Advertisements, Subscriptions, (ce. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other | 
Communications should be addressed to the| 
“ Editor,’ and nov to the “ Publisher.” 





fourteen designs 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RCHITECTS, &. ASSISTANCE 


4 in TOWN AGENCIES; Working Drawings from rough 
Sketches ; Copies for Contract Surveying and Levelling; PERSPEC- 
TIVES in the best manner, in outline or tinted (or in Lithography). 
VACANCIES in offices at once filled from the REGISTRY of Assist- 
ants, Clerks of Works, &c,— Mr, L. FLOWER, 26, Charles-street, 
St. James's square, 8, 





O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, he. —COMPETITION Working 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, Plans, Tracings, Quantities, Surveys and 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. BLES3LBY, 8, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London. 








—_— $< ee 


OROUGH of BIDEFORD. tne Sues 


ment Act, 1858.—The Town Council of this Borough are desirous 
of ENGAGING the SERVICES of a SURVEYOR, who will also be an 
INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, for the of the above Act. The 
surveyor will be required to devote the whole of his time to the per- 
fopmance of the duties of his office, and will receive a salary of 807. 
aeyear. Persons desirous of accepting the above office are requested to 
send their applications to the Town Clerk’s Office on or about SATUR- 
DAY, the 12th day of MARCH next.—By order of the Town Council, 

Bideford, 24th February, 1859, LES HOLE, Town Clerk, 


—All Communications respect- | 


} . 
“yanteD,| v the Advertiser, a constant a general knowl 


| 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. | TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 
v ’ aa “TT rrewcr . Us. 
| N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, in| w* ANTED, by an e xperienced PLU “MBER 
| . the City, has a VACANCY in his Office, for an ARTICLED | = csnstent siTt ATION. Has a good kn palotap if ans 
| Pt PIL, with a moderate premium.—Apply, by letter prepaid, to | fitting. No objections to fill up his time with Glazin Town or 
V. P. at Mr. Brown's, Stationer, Old Broad-street, City. ountry Good reference.—Apply, A. B. C. Mr D aby’s, No. 4 
- ~ reesei sneamacaes | Me eards-st street , Dean- street, So ho , Lon ton. wil g 
> x WT r 
] OROUGH of HANLEY. — The Town-|} ; 
council of this Borough, as the Local Board of Hanley, require j 7AN ‘TE D, by the As Ive rt iser, who has j just 
| the services ofa SURVEYOR, who will have to perform all the duties | ompleted his articles with an Archité ENGAG EMENT 
| devolving upon a surveyor under the Municipal & poration Acts, the | in nan yan Are hitec t's Offi Address, 8. Y uth e « rs = The Builder 
| Public Health Act, the Local Government Act, and the Acts incerpo ae , a a 
| rated therewith severally, the Hanley Lighting Act, and the High- | TO | TIMBER MERC HANTS 


TANTED, by a Young Man, of high 


| way Acts, and under any bye-laws made amd to be made, in pursuance | 
respectability, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a RETAIL TIMBE R 


| of these Acts or any of them ; including the preparation of all rates | 
| and estimates, and of all plans, surveys, sections, and specifications, 
| that may be required. The salary will be 1707. per annum, and the | YARD. Unexceptionable references can be given, and security 
| Surveyor will be required to devote the whole of his time ae | | Tequired.— Address, B. M. R. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 
to the duties of the office, and will net be permitted to engage in any 





























| other office, business, employment, or eccupation.—All applications \NTED ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, & 
| for the office, stating the age and experience of the applicant with | ), } f q nh" é 23, % 

‘ , rv 0 U4 ‘ aged 2 
relerences and testimenials, to be sent, on or before the 2lst MARCH El . Y ang i m 12 y den 
instant, to the Office of | *ascse ENT in either of the nbove offices. He is pro- 

EDWARD CHALLONOR, Town Clerk, Hanley. | “ in all branches of drawing (especially Gothic), tak ume 8 
tities, abstracting, &c. Salary moderate. — Address, A. at Be 8 Dx : igh 

a ao | Libr: toehampton-street, Pimlice 


r YR AV ELL ERS. _w, AN ITE D, a Gentleman } TO ARC HITECTS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS 
b 2 od connection amongst the UI ERS, &c. of | 3 
| aon” 2,800, connection amongst the PLUMBERS, &e. of | we ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


A salary of from 2001. to 300/, will be given to a suitable 





| person.—Apply by letter « only, toJ. TYLOR and SONS, Warwick-lane, ENGAGEME NT as ( CL I R K of WORKS, 4 tant n 
Newgate-street, London, E.C Office. He is a gow gh , and can ige at vd 
} take out quantities. Salary moderate iret ron I _ 


| Address, X 
TO GLASS-STAINERS, & | : na they ran a 


+ x . 

WANTED, in the ¢ lity of Toronto, C.W. om N TED, by the 

thoroughly PRACTICA] M = apable of desi gning a ENGAG EMENT for two oz 
| executing Glass Stainings of every « ption To a suitabl i 
permanent employment, with liberal wages, would b 
paid to defray expense of passage Address, stating terms and | have f 
inclosing references, to Mr. GEO. WRIGHT, Architect, Toronto, Addres« 
Canada West : 


Z. Post-offic » War sworth, Surre 


Adee rtiser, an 





given, 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
a + . . , 
J ANTED, a practical and TEE: 
FOREMAN, for general out-door work in Lond 
A. B. 10, Basin ghall-street, City, B.C 


» teaardenl n before, an ENGAGEMENT A —antnpen 
r MANAGER of a WHITE-GL AZE STONEWARE or DRALN-PIPE 
n.— Address, M ANUFAC TOR Y He well unde rstand a th t 





above trades im al 





W ANTED, in a_ Builders Office, a8 


thoroughly practical MAN, capa 





\LPHA “Mr. Lovt 


TO 7 ILDERS, PLUMBERS, & 
— +r 
ANTED, by a Man, aged 30, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Under- 
years’ character can be given from ti 
e, Nottingham-street, Marriebone 


pable of Estimating and 
making out Accounts Address, statir , Where last engaged, and 
salary required, to J. W. Office of “ The lder.” 


race A aces ~ We stands the business. F 
\ TANTED, a BUILDE R'S S CLERK, | just tett—address, 2." 
experien tn taking ow Ee a ne ee aan TO BR ~ KMAKERS AND BUILDERS 


up extra work.—Addre .ANT E D, by a Young Man of fifteen years’ 


| — Baldr.” sfacture of bricks, « SITU ATION a 









nates, and measuring | 


ng © ti 
equi ‘i ” G. Office of “* The 





experience in ‘the mar 





j 


i ‘ % | FOREMAN Would not object to make by ntract, go abroad 
J] ANTED, in the Office of an Are hitect Good references.—Address, A. K. 14, Cottage-place, Madonstone-hill 
i and Civil Engineer, CLERKS who cs | Greenwich. 

management and duties th and who are 


Praughteamen and capable of making fair rattan, Pia ans, a =| W? ANTED, an ENG: Af rE ME NT; 








as SHOP 


Surveys ; also detail drawings from sketches, and who are well Panag i FOREMAN of JOINERS, by a well-experinneed and practical 
REM JOINERS, l-ex] ‘ l practical 





in Construction.—Applications to be addressed to B. F. G einer. The advertiser has rricd r ert nt a ther first 
ee Le —- with rea: name and references, “lass works.— Address, J. N. N. 33, Comptor n-street, Sruns wick -square. 








TO PAR ENTS. 4\ND GUARDIANS TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS 


x . » | WATANTE , ; ; 
ws NTED, a PUPIL, in an Architect’s| \ ANTED, by a thoroughly e xperience 1 
a and practical Clerk of the Works, a oe ENGAGE 

Office. He must be a well-educated, he Lligent! youth, and 


ti t Haws Add ‘ B fice, B * | having just completed very extensive Works $ iI 
fern ste fc _ 3. o 
ee nate tor drawing ay e, Sirmuingham | Measurer, with the highest re fere nee.— slides a, W. 


| * The uilder.” ’ 
W: ANTE 1D, Twoor Thre sac ALAB AS STE R | ; ; : TO "ARCH! *HITECTS, BUILDERS / ane 


POLISHERS. None need ly w re not thoroughiy , - 
efficient.— Apply, stating wages, to A S Post-oftice, Leiceste “eat : HE A lve rtiser, Ww vho has during 4 the | last 











a a six years been in the offix » I hitect an mh ts 
: FOREMEN OF PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. ‘ountry, is destrous of obtaining a SITUATION in a s of 
oi practice. Unexceptionable references can be giver Address, 


G. 5. Post ofice Lincoln. 


’ TO ARCHITECTS. ee 
TIVHE Advertiser, having been with an Archi- 


N’ 7) . ° 
WW? NTE D, a thoroughly Soo prroreren active 
i — possessing a good kne wledge of interior decoration. 
Address, stating age, particulars, where last engaged, 
yuired, to X. L. W Offic ce of “ The Builder.” 


der.” 


and salary re- 











} No ahonymous communications wil! receive attention. 

| pee ent, RS eee tect of ex is open to an ENGAGEMENT town or 

| 7 a untry. Isa good drs itaman, and accustomed to the usual dut 
TO 7 ILDERS AND OTHERS f an offic First-class reference.—Address, X. Y. 4, St. Faith's 








| \ JANTED, by a Young Man, age 25 years, | erases S rwich 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, GAS-FITTER 
Good reference ,— Direct, G. COOK, care of 
i buildings, Soho-square. 





! a . BUILDERS 
and ZINC-WORKER, &c. Wages moderate wo wren . 
Mrs. Hope, 14, Bateman’s be mR ARY. “ASSIS rANCE offered b ry 
MEASURER, ESTIMATOR, and BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTANT 
mn re asouals le terms,—Address, Mr. WILLIAMS fice of “* The 





} upe 


| D. by a AND BUILDERS B 


ce aa —— > a 
J ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA-} ——- . 
age - TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, & 
TION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Is a good Plumber. No | rm 4 IDIOT 
references if soquised —Address to HE Adv ertiser, a First-« lass BRI( K- 
| _ LAYER, is open to undertake the SUPERINTENDENCE 
ies | any description of SRW ORS and GRO UNUWORK, SEWER 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS WORK, &c. or by the rod, 5 ras tour 


Wien ee eens | 











| country. Good 


The Builder.” 


objection to the 
C. H. C. Office of 








n, intry, 
rner of White 


i.— Address, W PJ. “Mr. Braden’ . aaliaee 
ston 





GLAZIER, and GAS-FITTER and ZINC-WORKER, and 


yr have two and a-half years’ refere: 








TO MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDING ee TORS. 


from last employer.— Direct, 








C. 5, Blue Cross-street, Leicester-square. 
aaaie Ne eee YHE Advertiser, having completed some 
TO ARCHITECTS. extensive first-class works, is open to an ENGAGEME NT, 
le He has had great experience 
t reparing rawings ne 





N , rarticear . | wh is & ti 
NTED, by the Advertiser, who has I mata 
Ax. his ap} wenticeshi p with an eminent Mediwval Architect, | estimates for bu 
and has since been engaged with him an assistant for two year steam-boilers, ft 
SITUATION in a good office Satisfactory reference. Salary Address, C. E. 1} 
much an object as active employment.—Address, E. C. Office . —— 
Suilder.” PAP eT de TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS 
Ele A ive rtiser, a Thre e-branch Hand, with 
the hiding trades. asuring, esti 


mating, and book-keeping, ¥ es for SITUATION. as FOREMAN 





pacTiption, the erection of 
ir roofs, « References unexce 
3. Cock’s, St. John’'s-hill, Rattersea-rise, Surrey. 


schinery, 








TO Pi MBERS, BUILDERS 








SITUATION as PLUMBER, or Three-branch Hand. Can d MItCAGRE of a Bl g, wishe a Se a ee eine a oe 
Gas-fitting if required. References given as to character and abilities.— Bonner, 14, Col ibath euare. W.C. J 
Address, A. G. 9, Marylebone-lane, Oxford-street, W. ane Say i , i a 





TO LAND SURVEYORS 

AINTER 'TPVHE Advertiser, who has had considerable 

experience in land surveying, levelling, &. and wh 
an, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good tes 

character and capabilities will be forwarded on applica 

jection to go abread.—Address, J. T. the Grange, near Tetbury, 


TO MASTER PAINTERS 
AV ANTED, a SITUATION, as P. 
and WRITER.. - Addre as, FP. W. Lawson's 

street, Busts D-aquare, 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. r rc G iceatershire 
TJANTED, a SITUATION as SAW-|— —— 
SHARPENER or BENCH-WORKER, by a YOUNG MAN, with | TO PLUMBERS, BUILDER s 
34 years’ character. Can work planing or moulding machines.— HE Advertiser, a good Pp LU MB ER and 
pesmi a-ha ct Aa ERE PAINTER, is willing to ENGAGE for SIX MONTHS’ WORK, 
| at £1. 8s per week.— Address, 5. W. 76, St. George’s-road, Southw ark. 


TO JOBBING MASTERS AND PAINTERS pimeeers rin aaa seradaceaaanne 
ANTED, CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT | yp LU MBIN _EMPLOYMENT 


0 ne ee WANTED, by a respectable experianced Man, willing to make 
. ; - A) ' dee le experienced Man, willing 
Wages no object.—Address, W. , Alfred-place, New-read, Chelsea. | himself useful. eo chtoalien to town or country. Wages not the 
| consideration 30 mc bh as for a likely permanency. Respe table refer 


i i ~ treet West, Princes-road, Lambeth, 
NYED, ‘by the Advetton, a2 REE eee : 
— AGEMENT in an Architect's offic = Bie 


©. Testimonials from 
ye nT Terma, 30s. a week.—Address, R. 369, News Rooms, PLUMBER wishes for a permanent 
— — SITUATION. Has no objection to fill up his tame with paint- 
ANTED, a ‘SI TU ATION as CLERK | ing. Town or country —Address, A. H. No.4, Great Quet bee-street, 
OF THE WORKS or FOREMAN, by a Practical Man, | M#*¥!ebone-road. 
aged 40, good reference.—Apply Q. J. No. 10, Allen- street, York-road, | ~~ 
Walworth. 









¥y, Melton 

































as Painter, Glazier, and Phamber. 




















TO BUILDERS AND CONTR ACTOR 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, & N experienced BU ILDER’S CLERK, 
~ SAAD AVATEAIT 1. thorough! satated att ihe quasi gems of theta 
ANTED EMPLOYMENT by a thorough having just rn of the most eminent London firms, desires a 
Practical PLUMBER, used to first-class work. Can measure | RE-ENGAGEMENT. Would prefer a situation as general foreman, 


and keep accounts. No objection to Glazing or Painting. References | clerk of the works, or ome in which out-<loor — i 











Tooley-street, SE, 


Brompton-row, Brompton, 8.W, 








as to ability, honesty, and sobriety.—Address, PLUMBER, No. ba with office duties. U P 











arent 
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TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, Ac. 


AiNGAGEMEN VT 


desired by a Gent 


in the profession, on Government and other works, and who can offer 
first-class testimonials and references.—All communications coni- 


dential, ack iressed VERITAS, L Barbe's, 60, Regent's -quadrant. 


TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


CONFIDEN 


acquainted with buildings, constructing patterns for every 


description of castings, with 
open toan ENGAGEMENT 
bury-road, Islington, N 


Address, 8. C. 40, Albert-stre 








TO GRAINERS, W RITE RS, AND ORN AMENTAL PAIN TERS. 


PTHOROUGHLY 


above branc es, and who will make himself generally useful 
in the painting business, may hear of a permanent SITUATION, by 
} W 


ying to Post t-offi , Salisbary, stating age, qualifications, and 
srequhed, A good ¢ ‘a aracter will be indispensable from former 
employers N B.—Letters must be pre paid, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, and one who 


| (ITY of PETERBOROUGH.—ELIGIBLE| 


T a) 
or PARTNERSHIP J BUILDING LAND on the THORPE ROAD, Freehold, Tithe- 
leman, who has had twenty years’ experience free, and with the Land-Tax Redeemed.—Mr. JOHN FOX begs to 


announce that he has received instructions from the Proprietor to 
offer for public competition, at the ANGEL HOTEL, Peterborough, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 30th day of MARCH, instant, at SIX o'clock 
in the evening, several VALUABLE SITES for the erection of First- 
class HOUSES, as staked out, comprising about 15,000 square yards, 


N T I ‘A ¥ MA N. prac tie: ally with a frontage to each lot. The property is beautifully situated on an 


eminence adjoining the open grounds of the residence as now being 
erected by Mr, H. H. English, is on a healthy soil of limestone-rock, 


gor od security and first-class references, is with a southern aspect overlooking the valley of the Nene, with views 
t, Barns- 


of the Cathedral, Orton Hall, &c.; is within ten minutes’ walk of the 
Great Northern and Midland Railway Company's stations, and is 
decidedly the best situation in the district for building first-class 
houses. The plans and conditions under which houses are to be 


cood Workman in the | erected may be had ten days previous to the day of sale, and further 
g 


particulars obtained by application to the Auctioneer ; to Messrs, 
GATES and PERCIVAL, Solicitors, Peterborough ; or Mr. T. W. 
80U pisces a U vilbSinnt emia Sind March lst, 1859, 





RICKFIEL D.—TO ‘BE SOLD or LET, 
FIELD, containing brick-earth of the finest quality, witha co 
Dwelling-house, Stable, &c. and “Bg convenience for making imme- 
diately.—Apply to Mr. T. CLARK, 3, Dean’s-court, St. Paul's Church- 
rd. 


thoroughly understands the practical part of his prof-ssion,is ya 


desirous of obtaining a SITUATION, either in an Architect's Office, 
or + erk of the Works Good references. Town preferred.—Address, 
HS , Hatton garden, EC 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURV EYORS 
YOUNG MAN, experienced in survey- 
ing, levelling, architectural drawing, and with a good practical 
know ledge of builk ling, is now open toan ENGAGEMENT. The high- 
est references can be given as to character and ability.— Address, 
CMS . Nevill Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 





TO ARC HITECTS, &e 


experienced ARCHITECTURAL 
Lt ae GHTSMAN and ARTISTIC COLORIST OFFERS his 
SERVICES to Outline and Colour PERSPECTIVES, with foregrounds 
and the usual accessories ; to colour the same only, or to prepare 
FINISHED and GENERAL Drawings for COMPETITION, or any 
other purpose. Terms moderate.—Address, Z. A. C. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





TO RAILW Ay ENGINEE RS AND CONTRACTORS 

YOUNG MAN, who has served a term 
P of four years to a building contractor and civil engineer, 
iesires an ENGAGEMENT, as ASSISTANT ENGINEER, on home or 
foreign railways. He can level, map, and measure up works. Speci- 
mens and testimonials may be seen.—Apply to BETA, Post-office, 
Crewe, 


TO ARCHITECTS, su RV EYORS, &e. 


AN efficient ASSISTANT is open to a} 
RE-ENGAGEMENT 


Is well experienced in getting up fair 
and working drawings, measuring up works, taking out quantities, 
and the general re utine of an office. Good reference ; salary moderate. 
Ad. iress, SPEs, 8&2, Wellington- “street, Ww Yoolwich, S.E. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND 8U RVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT, experienced in surveying | — 


Mop 


and levelling, and a good draughtsman, desires an ENGAG 

Has been engaged upon drainage and other public works of | 
towns, and possesses good testimonials, or would give references,— 
Address, J. H. 8. Post office, Stratford-upon-Avon 


MENT 





TO BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN wishes to enter a 
J BUILDER'S SERVICE, as CLERK, for Two Years or more,— 
the first six months without salary. He has served five years in an 
architect's office, and has oy rtd a builder's office for a short time 
Unexceptionable references. — Address to Y. Z. care of Mrs. Gilbert, 
1, Prospect-place, Folkestone. 





O LANDLORDS of HOUSE PRO- 


PERTY.—The LONDON and GENERAL LANDLORDS’ | 
PROTECTION REGISTRY has been established for Registering and | 
making known the standing of tenants and applicants for houses, 
respectability of referees, improper tenants, fraudulent removals, 
and retreats of absconding tenants, thereby preventing impositions 
and losses, and frustrating the intended effect of deceptive references. 
*articulars, terms, and forms for filling up, may be had by Landlords 





street, City, E.C. 











pA \K of | DE Pr SIT, established A.D. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—Capital Stock, 100.0001, 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine the plan 
of the BANK of DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of interest may be 
obtained with ample security. Deposits made by special agreement, 
wy be withdrawn without notice. The interest is payable in 


January and July. Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
} | 


*"ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





h ONEY ADVANCED to BUILDERS and 
~ 


OTHERS.—LAND TO BE LET, very eligibly situated directly 
opposite the Crystal Palace Railway Station, Anerley-road, Anerley, 
and within three minutes’ walk of the trains. Road and sewer made. 
Lease 125 years, at low ground-rents. A spacious hotel, with a large 
nutuber of other houses, are now erected on the land. Cheap trains 
run every quarter of an hour to the City and West-end, also to all 
parts on the London and Brighton and South Coast Railway.— Apply 
t Mr. W. HEY, Surveyor, 6, West-square, Southwark. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
NEY . . + . 
Me NEY.—£50,000 to be ADVANCED 
a keaton oe freehold and leasehold securities, at 34 and 5 per 
cent. interest, for 3, , or 10 years.—Apply at the Offices of Mesers 
WiLLIAMS and CO. Architects and Surveyors, 11, Waterloo place, 
P all- "mall, between the hours. of Twelve and Three o'clock. 


TNO BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


SOLD, for less than half the cost price, TWO large third-rate 
CARCASES. Also, THIRTEEN fourth-rate.— Apply to Mr. GIBBONS, 
No. 4, Archer-street, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. Advances if 
required. 


Ty 

YURRENT GOING BRICKWORKS.- 

/ FOR SALE, by Private Contract, the NORTH HYLTON 
BRICKWORKS, situate on the banks of the river Wear, near Sun- 
derland. The site of the Works, containing three acres, or there- 
abouts, with liberty to take clay from the North Hylton Estate, are 
held by lease for a term of which fifty-seven years are unexpired. 








The buildings comprise, boiler-house, engine-house, and machine- } 


house ; two iarge drying sheds, three large kilns, capable of holding | 
45,000 bricks each, six ovens to hold 10,000 bricks each ; carpenters’ 
shop, store-room, office, stable, three cottages, and smith’s shop. The | 
machinery consists of horizontal high-pressure steam-engine of | 
16-horse power, with metallic piston, of recent construction, boilers 
30 feet long and 5 feet diameter, with fittings of the most approved 
kind, by Burlinson, of Millfield ; patent brick machine (Porter, Hind, 


and Porter), capable of making 18,000 bricks per day; very powerful | 


crushing rollers, by Hawks, Crayshaw, and Co. ; powerful brick press 
by Kearsley, of Ripon, can be worked by hand or power ; improved 
tile machine, with dies, &. by Kearsley ; powerful crane, with chain, 
gearing, and wrought-iron tubs, &c. together with a variety of work- 
ing plant and sundries, necessary for such Works. The Works, being 
situated on the banks of the river Wear, have the advantage of — 
Water carriage to the rapidly increasing town of Sunderland and 


neighbourhood, with the very great advantage of commanding a | 


foreign trade, as the bricks can be delivered into shipping at a light 


Cost. A very extensive foreign and home trade is already carried on, | 


aud may be greatly extended by an enterprising capitalist, few 


Works being better adapted for the purpose. The bed of clay is very 


extensive, of excellent quality, and averaging about 22 feet in thick- 
ness. Immediate possemion may be had.—For further particulars 


apply beg A.J. and W.M 
ander} h and, 1856, OORE, Solicitors, Sunderland, 





, on application at the Offices, 5, Sherborne-lane, King William- | 


, | or at the Surveyor's Office, at the College, between the hours of 





ro b ° 
RICKS, &.—TO BE LET, with imme- 
diate possession, in consequence of the death of the proprietor | 
J.M Paine, the DIPPENHALL SILICA FACTORY, erected for the | 
purpose of making improved fire-bricks, building-bricks, paving-tiles, 
&c. &«. &c. from the Soluble Silica Rock.— Apply, to view the buildings 
and bricks, to G. H. OGSTON, Esq., Resident Manager, Dippenhall, 
Farnham, Surrey ; and for terms to Messrs. NICHOLLS and POTTER, 
Solicitors, Farnham. 


ARGE M: AN VU FACTURING PR ZMISES 
4 TO BE LET, with Steam Power, three miles from town, close 


t» a railway station and wharf.—Apply to Messrs. FU LLER and 
HORSEY, 13, Billiter- street. 


UILDING LAND TO LET near! 


Kilburn Priory.—Several beautifully situate PLOTS of LAND 

TO LET, in Mortimer-road, near Kilburn Priory, Edgware-road. | 

Leasehold for 90 years. Ground-rents from 3s. to 5s, per foot frontage. 

Suited for villas of not less than 6001. value each.— Address, Mr. F. M. 
BALL, Mayfield Cottage, Mortimer-road. 


y r 

RLINGTON-PARK BUILDING 
ESTATE, CHISWICK.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO 
BE LET, on building leases, for ninety-nine years, at moderate ground 
j rents, very eligible SITES for the ERECTION of DETACHED or 
| SEMI-DETACHED VILLA RESIDENCES. There is a great demand 
in this neighbourhood for houses of a superior class, occasioned by its 
proximity to the Kew and Chiswick Railway Stations, and to the 
Horticultural and Kew Gardens. There are frontages to the Great 
Western road, about four miles frum Hyde-park. A new church has 
lately been erected adjoining the estate. The subsoil is gravel: there is 
| excellent water, and good drainage. Building materials of every descrip- 
} tion may be gga from wharfs on the Thames at a short distance. 
Plans may be en, and particulars obtained, by application to 

| H. E. KENDALL. Architect, 1, vests anna nett seated &.W. 


f¥O BUILDERS, PL U MBE RS, GLAZIERS, 

and PAINTERS.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, Goodwill, Stock 

| in Trade, and Working Plant of a well-established BUSINESS, now in 

} full work, in a first-rate neighbourhood, five miles from the Bank. 

| The premises are held on lease for an unexpired term of 19 years, at a 

low rent. To any party seeking a business of this description, the 

above offers an opportunity rarely to be met with. For full particu- 

| lars apply to THOMAS FOX, Auctioneer and House Agent, 93, 
| Bishopsgate- “street WwW ithin, E.C. 


, . - é 
G UILDHALL, 26th February, 1859.—The 
A’ COMMITTEX for LETTING the BRIDGE-HOUSE ESTATES 
will MEET at GUILDHALL, on FRIDAY, the lith day of MARCH 
next, at ONE o'clock precisely, to receive PROPOSALS for a LEASE, 
for twenty-one years, of TWO HOUSES, Nos. 6 and 7, Church-street, 
Deptford, with a large piece of ground at the rear; and SEV ERAL 
| HOUSES, numbered 1 to 24, inclusive, in Mary Ann- -buidings, leading 
| into High-street, Deptford. Plans of the property and conditions for 
— taay be seen at the Architect's Offices, Guildhall 


UILDHALL, 28th February, 1859.—The 


Committee for Letting the City’s Lands will meet at Guildhall, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 9th MARCH next, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
to receive PROPOSALS for LEASES, in lots of several HOUSES 
and PREMISES, viz. :—Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive, and Nos. 11 and 22, Whit- 
field-street ; Nos. 16, 17, and 18, Paradise-street ; Nos, 31, 40, 41 and 
| 42, Paul-street ; Nos. 46, 47, 48, 49, and 59, Leonard-street ; Nos. 9 
and 10, Castle-street ; Nos. 2] and 22, Windmill-street ; Nos. 25 and 26, 
Chapel-street ; and No. 14, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury; and No. 2, 
Rose and Crown-court, near Broad-street-buildings.—Plans of the 
property may be seen and forms of Tender obtained upon application 
at the Architect's Office, Guildhall. 

FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 


O BUILDERS, COW-KEEPERS, 
HORSE-DEALERS, and OTHERS REQUIRING EXTE NSIVE 
PREMISES.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, with possession of a Dwelling- 
House and Premises adjoining, comprising large Yards, Sheds, Rack- 
lofts, Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Shops, Store-room, 2-stall Stable, &c. 
with good supply of gas and water, together with Two Cottages 
aijoining, producing 23/. &. per annum. The above property is held 
on Lease for 43 years, at the low rent of 23/. per ann. ; is most desirably 
situate at Bromley-le-Bow, about three miles from the City ; and offers 
great facilities for business purposes ; and is for sale in consequence | 
of the proprietor, Mr. Bright, declining business, and leaving for 
India.— For terms and cards to view, apply to Mr. JOHN M. DEAN, | 
Auctioneer and Surv eyor, Ham- lane, Stratford, E. 








| 

















TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
x rT 

O BE LET, at a low Royalty, a BRICK- 
. FIELD, in the parish of Dovercourt, near Harwich, close to the 
flourishing new town of Dovercourt, where there is a great local 
demand tor Bricks of all descriptions, containing from five to twenty 
acres of first-rate earth, situated close to a spacious free quay, where 
Bricks can be shipped for the London market at a small cost, and 
chalk, sand, and ashes landed close to the field ; and within a quarter of 
a mile of the new town now building, eight to ten millions of Bricks 
may be made annually.—Applications to be made to the Proprietor, 
JOHN PATTRICK, Portiand and West-Rock Roman Cement Manu- 
facturer, Dovercourt, near Harwich. The Trade supplied with a genuine 
article, at the lowest price possible, by barge alongside in the River 
| Thames, or to any other port. 


UILDING LAND and CARCASES.— 


TO BE SOLD, several PAIRS of SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, 
in carcase, most substantially built (either Freehold or Leasehold), and 
several most attractive sites, all on the West-Hill and Wimbledon-park 
Estates. ~ —— For terms, apply to BROOKS and BEAL, Land Agents, 209, 
Piccadilly 


EIGATE—TO BE SOLD, Valuable 


} STONE QUARRIES and LAND, within an easy distance of 
railway carriage. The Land, about six acres, is well adapted for the 
erection ofa Mansion, commanding most extensive views.—Apply, by 
letter, to Mr. CHAMBERS, Land Agent, No. 7, Great Tower- 
street, E.C. 


O BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

a most desirable FREEHOLD FSTATE, well adapted for 

building purposes, situate on Clapham-common, on the high road from 

Clapham to Wandsworth.— For particulars apply to JAMES CROWDY, 
Esq. 17, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MANOR of DULWICH. — ALLEYN’S 
A COLLEGE ESTATE.—The Governors of Alleyn’s College are 
now prepared to LET a portion of the ESTATE, in plots, for building 
pu . Plans may be seen and particulars obtained from CHARLES 
BARRY, Esq. College Surveyor, at 27, Sackville-street, Piccadilly ; 




















| upon Bearbinder-lane, the Park 








AREHOUSES, with Wharf Fr rontage, 


BANKSIDE, Southwark. —TO BE LET, on lease, TWO 
STACKS of WAREHOUSES, with yards, situate at Bankend and 
Bankside, Southwark, with good wharf frontages on the Thames. 
Adapted for the erection of hop warehouses, or for occupation as a 
timber yard. e new line of street will pass in the immediate 
vicinlty.—Apply to Messrs. FULLER and HORSEY, Billiter-street, 
Ec, 





J ALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND, Tithe 


and Land-tax free, situated in the Parish of West Ham, 
Essex, TO BE LET, on building leases for 99 years, This land has a 
frontage of about 270 feet towards the high road from Stratford to 
liford, and about 200 feet towards Forest-lane. It is situated close to 
| the Railway Station, and Church recently erected, and is intended to 
be laid out for Villa Residences, agreeably with plans prepared by 
Messrs, FRANCIS, 38, Upper Bedford-place, Surveyors to the Free- 
holders.— Further particulars may be obtained of the above, or of 
Mr. CHARLES NEATE, Auctioneer, and Land and Estate Agent, 
No, 9, Edward-street, Portman-square, W. 


O CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS. — TO BE SOLD or LET for Building purposes up- 
wards of ONE HUNDRED PLOTS of Eligible FREEHOLD LAND, 
of various dimensions, pleasantly situated in the Parish of Moulsham, 
Chelmsford ; well adapted for detached and semi-detached Villa and 
first-class Cottage Residences. The sub-soil throughout being gravel 
of considerable depth, and a plentiful supply of water being readily 
obtainable, renders this one of the most desirable situations for 
| building purposes that can be obtained in the neighbourhood.—Plans 
| may be seen and full particulars ascertained on application to Mr. 8. 
| WEBB, Architect, Surveyor, Estate and House Agent, Guy Harlings, 
Chelmsford, 











+ Ta r 
UILDING-PLOTS at LEWISHAM, Kent, 
close to the Junction-station on the Mid-Kent and North Kent 
lines, for emall villas, detached, and other cottages. Low ground- 
rents. Freeholders grant direct leases. A plan of the estate may be 
seen at the Office of Mr. THOMAS MILLS, 28, York-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. of whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ra 7 nl ® 

UILDING LAND TO BE LET, either 

together or in Lots, situate at Old Ford, Bow, having frontages 
-road, and the Roman-road, and 
nearly opposite the New Church in Bearbinder-lane. The land is 
between two and three acres, and offers a most eligible opportunity 
for building purposes. Also, about three-quarters of an acre of LAND, 
pleasantly situated in South wood- lane, Highgate, and having a good 
frontage upon the road; and 14 Acres in Hornsey-lane, with good 
Brick earth.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. WATKINS, 
HOOPER, BAYLIS, and BAKER, Solicitors, 11, Sackville-street, W. 


IMBER-WHARF, SAW-MILLS. — TO 


BE LET on Lease, or SOLD, the FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
and SUFFERANCE WHARF, known as CANADA WHARF, on the 
banks of the Thames, at Rotherhithe. The premises have been 
arranged as a timber yard, whazf, and saw-mills. The buildings, 
newly-erected in the most substantial manner, comprise—the saw- 
mill, about 70 feet by 64 feet ; engine and boiler house, planing shed, 
offices for clerks and principals, stabling, and carriage cages ouse ; also a 
dwelling-house, with private entrance, suitable for a manager. The 
distance of this property by carriage-road from London-bridge is about 
three miles, but by the Blackwall Railway to Limehouse and the 
ferry-boat across, it may be reached from the City in about twenty 
minutes, A large outlay has been made in fitting machinery of the 
most modern and approved description for sawing and planing, worked 
by a highly-finished double-cylinder steam-engine of 40-horse power, 
by Hall, of Dartford. ere are two wells, affording a sufficient supply 
of water for the purposes of the mills.—The be py A may be viewed 
by cards only, which may be had of Messrs. FULLER and HORSEY, 
Billiter-street, City, E.C. 


OEHAMPTON-PARK ESTATE, fronting 


Richmond-park and Putney-heath.—The CONSERVATIVE 
LAND SOCIETY.—The attention of builders and others is requested 
to this valuable and attractive property es the residence of the 
Earl of Bessborough, and of the late A Robarts, esq.), arrange- 
ments being under consideration as to a mansion and grounds in 
their entirety ; and also as to the future application of the whole or 
any portion of the park to building purposes.— Communications to be 
made to C. L. GRUNEISEN, Esq. the Secretary, at the Offices, 33, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, w Cc. 




















LUMSTEAD-PARK, KENT, TO BE LET 


on a BUILDING LEASE or LEASES. — Plumstend- -park contains 
about twenty-five acres of well-timbered land (chiefly oak), is con- 
tiguous to and overlooks the Royal Arsenal, close to Woolwich Dock- 
yard and other Government establishments, and being some hundred 
feet above the level of the river Thames, commands truly beautiful 
and uninterrupted views, An ornamental sheet of water might be 
formed, a brook fed by numerous springs running through the centre 
of the estate, sufficient to supply a large population with pure water, 
and roads to the extent of thousands of feet are already made. The 
Plumstead Station of the North Kent Railway, now erecting, is but a 
stone's throw from the park. The soil is gravelly, and houses of a 
superior class are much wanted in this locality, especially by gentle- 
men connected with Government and other large establishments in 
the neighbourhood. Leases, direct from the freeholder, would be 
granted for 999 years, at moderate ground-rents, or the whole demised 
in one lease, and the rent afterwards apportioned, should a few re- 
spectable parties desire to embark in a profitable building under- 
taking.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. HORSLEY and SON, 
Solicitors, No. 8, Bank-chambers, Lothbury. 


ct ‘ al 
OR SALE.—MIDDLESEX.—BEDFONT. 
SIX or TWELVE ACRES of LAND, ornamentally tim- 
bered, and fronting a turnpike-road, suitable for the erection of a 
respectable residence, within 14 mile of the Feltham Station of the 
Windsor and South-Western Railway, and 13 miles of Hyde-park- 
corner.—For particulars, apply to Mr. WILLIAM SHERBORN, Sur- 

veyor, Bedfont, Middlesex, and 3, Cannon-row, co Westanineter. 


UILDING LAND, MAITLAND PARK, 


near the Hampstead Salbver Station.—Several Eligible PLOTS 
TO BE LET, on advantageous terms, for terrace and villa residences.— 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr. ASHDOWN, 42, Charing-croas ; 
or of Mr. J, BOUL, 32, Ludgate-hill. 


REEHOLD, WALTHAMSTOW,. — TO 


BE SOLD. honed, SIX SIX-ROOMED HOUSES.—Apply to 
Mr. M. A. GLIDDON, Surveyor, 9, Church-yard, Hackney 


VERY ELIGIBLE PLOT of BUILDING 


GROUND TO BE LET, at a reasonable ground-rent, for a 
long term, surrounded by a good wall and entrance-gate, in Grosvenor- 

Highbury New-park, suitable for the erection of two or three 
villas, having a frontage of about 93 feet, and a depth of about 123 feet. 
No houses can be built opposite. —Apply at 8, Grosvenor-road, or ta 
Messrs. SUTER and ALEX ANDER, 32, Cheapside. 

















OTICE of REMOVAL. MODELLING 


and SCAGLIOLA WORKS, 6, Newman-street, Oxford-street.— 

THOMAS REEVES has removed his business from 21, Harrison- 

street, moe 's-Inn- road, to the above address, where architects and 

pplied with all kinds of architectura] enrichments, 

aaaupitels, ¢ trusses, ceiling flowers, &c. ; scagliola columns, capitals, 

and pedestals ; ornamental paving, for hall or conservatory floors, in 
imitation of Portland stone or coloured marbles. 




















RAUGHTS and DUST round Doors and 


Windows EFF — ALLY PREVENTED by GREENWOODS’ 
ATENT INDLA - RUBBER a to pane 
te neatest, most simple, and effectual meth 
of making air- -tight joints to joiners’ or cabinet 
work, OLD or NEW. Self-actin Spring 
Stops, for the bottoms of doors. e mos 


imperfect door can a made air-tight without 
re-hanging. e Trade ouaytied on liberal te: 





ELEVEN and FOUR, 


YouN GREENWOOD, PATENTEE, 
10, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
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